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The N.A.D. Gets Results 


The National Association has reported 
so much action on so many fronts dur- 
ing the past month we have been unable 
to find space for it all. We are giving 
readers a resume of some of the more 
important activities in this column and 
we hope there will be space in forth- 
coming numbers to give more of the de- 
tails on the N.A.D. pages. 

The big fight of the past month has 
been centered on the movement to set 
up day classes for deaf children, to 
which The StLeEntT Worker has called 
attention on numerous occasions as the 
most dangerous threat facing the edu- 
cation of the deaf today. 

Bills sponsoring such classes were in 
the legislatures in Montana and in In- 
diana, and the N.A.D. went to the as- 
sistance of the state associations of the 
deaf in both states. Latest indications 
are that the bills have been defeated. 
The N.A.D. public relations office as- 
sisted with the campaign to defeat the 
bill in Indiana, once again proving the 
vast worth in the service of public rela- 
tions experts. 

This day school movement is bound 
to come up in other states in one form 
or another, and once again we warn the 
state associations to watch for it and 
immediately contact the N.A.D. for 
assistance. 

Down in Texas, where education of 
the deaf has been hampered for years 
by the theories of incompetent govern- 
ment officials, the Board in control of 
the School for the Deaf went on another 
rampage and started an effort to force 
parents of deaf children in the Texas 
School to pay $60.00 per month tuition 
for each child. President Orrill of the 
Texas Association of the Deaf, an old 
hand at fighting battles for the deaf in 
Texas, immediately set out to defeat this 
ridiculous scheme, and he called upon 
the services of the N.A.D. He seems to 
have the: situation in hand and once 
again a victory has been won for the 
cause of the deaf. 

The misinformed editor of a news- 
paper in South Dakota came up with 
a piece condemning deaf drivers. It 
seems that a deaf driver was involved 
in an accident in South Dakota, so the 
editor concluded that all deaf drivers 
were incapable, in spite of the known 
fact that the deaf are among the best 
drivers on the road. He clamored for a 
law against them, but letters from the 
N.A.D. to a number of South Dakota 
papers soon stopped that. 


Some Chicago women asked the 


N.A.D. for help in having television 
stations and those responsible for the 
programs place labels on bottles used 
in recipes so that the deaf could see 
what the bottles contained. The N.A.D. 
received a promise that the bottles would 
be labelled. 

Incidentally, other deaf who have 
ideas as to how television might be im- 
proved and made more understandable 
to the deaf are invited to write in their 
suggestions to the Chicago office. 

The N.A.D. is not commonly con- 
sidered an agency for finding jobs for 
individuals. Its major aim in this con- 
nection is to educate employers as to 
the capability of deaf workmen so that 
individuals it never contacts will be 
better able to find work. However, the 
N.A.D. recently had an opportunity to 
find jobs for six deaf persons and it has 
received a report from their employer 
that they are doing excellent work. 


These recent activities of the N.A.D. 
amply illustrate the great value of the 
Association to all the deaf. The services 


it has been rendering are. but a small 


part of what it could be doing with the 
home office it is trying to establish. 
There is constantly increasing evidence 
that the deaf of the nation are becom- 
ing more and more aware of the needs 
of a home office for the Association, 
and if they continue their support and 
enlist the support of their friends, it is 
only_a matter of time until the home 
office will be in full operation. 


Patience, Please 


Due to the recent change in editors 
and a certain amount of “reorganiza- 
tion” in the office details, Tur SILENT 
WorKeER has been delayed during the 
past two or three months. It will likely 
be late for two or three more issues, 
and by that time we hope to have it 
back on schedule. We extremely regret 
the delay, but we ask that our readers 
bear with us until we can have all our 
operations working smoothly again. 

We have received a number of com- 
plaints from subscribers who failed 
to receive the December number. We 
have checked on the mailing and the 
only reason we have been able to dis- 
cover is that certain copies must have 
been lost somewhere in the mail during 
the Christmas rush. We shall be glad to 
send copies to subscribers who have 
missed them. 


The Hartford Statue 


We call your attention to a letter from 
H. V. Jarvis, president of the New Eng- 


land Gallaudet Association, in reply to 
comment on the statue campaign started 
by that Association. 

From Mr. Jarvis’ remarks and from 
remarks received from others in New 
England, we are assured no intensive 
nation-wide drive is planned, and we 
hope that ends the statue controversy. 

According to records in the N.A.D. 
files, the deaf of America have collected 
and mostly contributed $41,569.14 for 
statues, including the cost of the Hart- 
ford statue. To this might be added 
$50,000.00 to go into a memorial build- 
ing at Gallaudet College. We believe this 
adequately demonstrates our apprecia- 
tion of the work of our benefactors. 
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Administration and foods building of the new Ohio State School for the Deaf in Columbus will look like this. The large, two-story glass wall in 
the center is the main entrance and foyer. Covered walks like the one in the foreground connect all of the school's 17 buildings, providing important 


protection against Ohio's stormy winters. 


Modern Architecture, Low Cost Feature New Ohio School 


\ \ HEN CONSTRUCTION ON THE NEW 
Ohio State School for the Deaf started 
a few weeks ago in Columbus, the 
ground was frozen and every few days 
a blizzard would leave the ground cov- 
ered with snow. But like a symbol of 
determination, workmen have been busy 
through all the winter weather getting 
the new school started. ; 

Everyone who has followed the Ohio 
situation knows that “getting started” 
with the new school is a major achieve- 
ment. Since 1943, the school has been 
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By CLARKE WmEMAN 


getting shunted off from one governor 
and legislature to the next. 

One set of plans, developed by archi- 
tects during and immediately after 
World War II, proved too extravagant 
and elaborate. The architects themselves 
agreed that the state would have to 
double its building fund appropriation 
in order to carry out the plans. 

The new school, now being built on 
140 acres of beautiful, rolling country- 
side in a Columbus suburb, shows what 
can be done with limited money, some 
ingenuity and a lot of determination and 
hard work on the part of our organized 
deaf people. 

Two years ago, the deaf folks in Ohio 
banded together and formed a unified 
group called the Ohio Federation of 
Organizations of the Deaf. This group 
had only one objective—getting the new 
school built! 

This group raised funds for an in- 
tensive campaign in the State Legislature 
and succeeded in stopping a movement 
to shift the school building fund to 
other purposes. Hilbert C. Duning of 
Cincinnati made an outstanding presi- 
dent of the group. He was ably assisted 
by people like Herman Cahen and Dave 
Wilson of Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
Hume and T. W. Osborne of Akron, 


Left, Hilbert C, Duning, president of OFOD, 
Right, Dale Stump, who directed the cam- 
paign which saved the Ohio School. 


Frank Boldizsar and Jim Flood of Col- 
umbus, Ed Hetzel of Toledo and Ray- 
mond Grayson of Cincinnati. 

If space would permit, credit should 
be given to literally hundreds of deaf 
people and parents of deaf children who 
devoted many, many hours to writing 
letters to members of the Legislature, 
attending conferences with political lead- 
ers and organizing the dozens of socials 
and benefits held throughout Ohio to 
finance the campaign. 

The campaign was very capably di- 
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rected by Dale Stump, prominent Col- 
umbus attorney who has been doing a 
great deal of work for the deaf. 

Those who attended the convention in 
Cleveland in July 1949 will remember 
the day when Mr. Stump and a group of 
Ohio delegates made a hurried auto trip 
to’ Columbus ‘when they learned that 
the school funds were “lost.” That night 
they were back at the Cleveland conven- 
tion, after having “crashed” a session 
of the Ohio Legislature and persuaded 
the law-makers to keep the funds ear- 
marked for the school. 

Mr. Stump pointed out to the legis- 
lature that few deaf people have deaf 
children and, consequently, were “com- 
pletely unselfish” in their work for the 
new school. He explained that, because 
of their experience with deafness, deaf 
people understand the problems of edu- 
cation and want the deaf children of 
hearing parents to have the best possible 
training. 

“The $2,900,000 now appropriated 
isn’t enough to build a complete school.” 
Mr. Stump argued to the Legislature. 
“But keep that much earmarked for the 


school and we'll make it go as far as 
possible.” 

The new school is a realization of 
that promise. It is now going to be up 
to the Ohio Legislature to decide, within 
the next three or four months, whether 
to per with a “minimum, operating 
school” or go ahead and spend enough 
more money to finish it properly. 

One definite step forward during the 
last two years was to obtain the services 
of one of Ohio’s best architectural firms, 
the firm of Tibbals-Crumley-Musson in 
Columbus. 

The architects, of course, had never 
built a School for the Deaf but they 
made a thorough study of the problem 
with the school superintendent, Dr. EF. 
R. Abernathy, and with classroom teach- 
ers and department supervisors. Then 
they engaged Hilbert Duning, an out- 
standing architect in his own right, to 
work with them as Plans Critic. His ex- 
perience as a deaf architect and as a 
graduate of the O.S.S.D. proved very 
valuable. 

Architect Noverre Musson, who had 
much to do with the design of the new 


buildings, formerly was associated with 
the famous architect, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. And those who have studied 
the plans believe that the new design 
will set an example for what can be 
done with little money by capturing all 
the beauty there is in bricks, mortar, 
glass and color. 

One Columbus newspaper has gone 
so far as to predict that the new school 
will have “some of the finest and most 
modern classrooms in America.” 

With the funds now available, the 
school will consist of six cottages for 
boys, five cottages for girls, a high 
school building, a building for elemen- 
tary and intermediate grades, a voca- 
tional shop building, an administration 
building, a staff residence, and a foods 
building for preparing and_ serving 
meals. The capacity will be 318 students. 

All the buildings except the admin- 
istration and staff residence buildings 
are of one-story construction, thus com- 
pletely eliminating fire hazards. 

“Our studies have shown that one- 
story construction enables us to take 
full advantage of new developments in 


Below is the Library Wing of the new High School building. The low, overhanging roof keeps out late spring and summer sun, but permits the 
lower winter sun to pour into the classrooms. The architects, Tibbals-Crumley-Musson of Columbus, Ohio, have combined brick, stone and tinted 


cinder block with the large glass areas to produce a group of beautiful and low-cost buildings. 


Long, sweeping roof lines and brick boxes for 


flowers are features of the new elementary school building pictured at the bottom of the page. At the jeft is a covered walk leading from the 
administration building to the elementary school, while at the right is a glass-enclosed ramp which connects the elementary school, the high 
school and the vocational shop. 
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schoolroom lighting, heating and layout 
and at the same time avoid waste space,” 
the architects said. “Where ample land 
is available, one-story construction is 
not only desirable but in the long run 
more economical.” 

The school buildings have a new and 
excellent lighting arrangement to bring 
a maximum of daylight into the rooys. 
Roofs over the corridors are lower than 
the classroom ceiling and form a channel 
or “clerestory” between classrooms on 
each side of the corridor. This permits 
massive glass walls extending down sev- 
eral feet from the ceiling on the “inside” 
walls of the classroom. 

The classroom buildings also have 
been laid out so that direct sunlight will 
enter every classroom at some time dur- 
ing the day. There are no “cold, north” 
“ooms, important in Ohio’s climate. 

The school buildings, like the cottages 
and other units, are to be heated by floor 
panel radiant heat, supplemented by 
forced warm air for ventilation. There 
will be no basements. Hot water will 
circulate through concrete slab floors, 
covered in most cases by asphalt tile. 


CRUEL DREN* OF pire DEAE 


To see them signing with their deaf 
parents, you would be almost positive 
that Waldemar and Ramon Krohn were 
also deaf. These two bright young men 
have lived within a few blocks of the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf prac- 
tically all their lives. 
Their father, A. J. 
Krohn, taught print- 
ing and was coach 
at this institution 
for more than two 
decades. 

Ramon, the older 
of the two, was born 
on December 16, 
1928. He was edu- 
cated in the Sioux Falls public schools. 
Upon finishing high school, Ramon 
joined the Marines. He served overseas 
in China and Guam. While in that part 
of the world, Uncle Sam assigned him 
to radio work. Thereafter, promotions 
came rapidly. He was manager of one 
radio station. 

While serving overseas, Ramon wrote 
and directed All-Service Shows, using 
Navy, Army, and Marine Corps _per- 
sonnel. One of these shows toured the 
Pacific Islands and Japan. Ramon ap- 
peared in the show as Master of Cere- 
monies and producer of the show. 
Ramon’s radio duties also included a 
capacity of Acting Field Director for 
USO for the Pacific theatre of the war, 
which meant he was a liaison man or 
co-ordinator for USO shows that were 
touring the Pacific theater at that time. 


RAMON KROHN 
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Massive steel windows will be used 
generously throughout. Exterior walls 
will be chiefly brick and colored cinder 
block. Then some glazed tile and stucco 
will be used for relief and architectural 
effect. 

“Special attention has been given to 
both lighting and the use of color, so as 
to provide cheerful and inspiring at- 
mosphere in both the school rooms and 
living quarters,” the architects said. 

The Tibbals - Crumley - Musson firm 
knows much more about schools for the 
deaf then they ever dreamed of before 
they started on the project. The 
architects spent six weeks studying the 
operation of the present school. They 
attended classes, analyzed the movement 
of the youngsters from one building to 
another and studied maintenance and 
other administrative problems _ thor- 
oughly. 

While much has been accomplished in 
the present building program, Ohio 
leaders point out that “there is still a 
whale of a job ahead of us.” 

For one thing, it will take more than 
$400,000 to furnish and equip the new 


Discharged from the Marines in 1947, 
Ramon immediately assumed a position 
with a radio station in his hometown in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Today he has 
his own program. It is called the Bob 
King Show, which is a variety of music, 
weather, time and humorous stories. Bob 
King is Ramon’s radio name. 

Ramon is married and at the present 
time has no children. In twenty-three 
short years he has come a long way 
and his parents indeed have reason to 
be proud of him. 


Waldemar, the younger man, finished 
high school last May. He was most ac- 
tive in school and held many offices 
besides receiving quite a few honors. 
Among those were that of Head Moni- 
tor, delegate to the National Hi-Y Con- 
eress at Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1947, delegate to Boys’ State 
in 1949, President of the local Hi-Y for 
two years, President of the Tri-State 
Hi-Y for two years and Vice-President 
of the same organization for one year. 
The Tri-State Hi-Y is made up of or- 
ganizations in South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Iowa. 


Waldy, Waldemar’s nickname and as 
he is better known, finished his school 
days 5lst in a class of 395. He was one 
of the 15 to be selected for the class’ 
Hall of Fame. He was also one of five 


At right, the Krohn family, L. to r.: front, 
Ramon, Albert J., and Waldemar. Back, Mrs. 
A. J. Krohn and Mrs. Ramon Krohn. 


school, even though approximately half 
of the equipment in the present, 80- 
year-old school can be salvaged and 
moved into the new buildings. 

Then more money is needed for gym- 
nasium, an auditorium, a metal shop, 
a maintenance building, a hospital and, 
eventually, a swimming pool. Until funds 
can be obtained for the hospital, it will 
be necessary to use the boys’ cottage 
for this purpose, which will mean that 
24 deaf boys will have to be excluded 
from the school for lack of housing. 

Actual minimum need for equipment 
and additional buildings will amount to 
nearly $1,500,000. The Ohio Legislature 
which started its bienial session early 
in January and Ohio’s Governor Frank 
Lausche are determined to eliminate all 
“non-essential” expenditures. 

So Ohio deaf people, whose deter- 
mination has worked the miracle of a 
new school, have another big question 
mark facing them today. Can they per- 
suade the governor and the legislature 
that a complete and properly equioped 
school is essential to the future of the 
state’s deaf boys and girls? 
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boys to be chosen for homecoming 
royalty, one of the year’s great honors. 
It would not be proper to close this 
article without saying something about 
Waldy’s athletic ability. He made the 
first teams in both track and basketball 
and was  outstand- 
ing especially in 
basketball. This was 
no easy task, con- 
sidering the fact 
that there is only one 
high school in Sioux 
Falls, which has a 
population of  ap- 
proximately 55,000. 
As to the future, 
Waldy has his eyes on the Marines. 
After that he may take up ministering. 
Albert J. Krohn, father of these two 
fine young men, is a graduate of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, where 
his name is listed among the school’s 
great athletes. Mrs. Krohn, the former 
Marion G. Karney, graduated from the 
Wisconsin School.— R. K. Hotcoms. 
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R. IRVINE BOILEAU 


By Mites SwEENEY 


L SEVENTEENTH CENTURY France, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV, there lived 
a poet-critic named Boileau. He _ be- 
longed to that glorious band of Jumi- 
naries headed by Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliere, which raised French literature 
to its peak attainment. Corneille and 
Racine wrote elegant tragedies, Moliere 
unrivalled comedies, and Boileau’s “Art 
of Poetry” is to that splendid literature 
what Horace’s is to the Latin. 


We Americans are indebted to the 
French in more ways than one. Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau sowed 
the seeds of liberty in the minds of 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Paine. The gal- 
lant Lafayette offered freely of his life 
and talents to the American cause for 
indenendence. Louis XVI furnished ma- 
terial support in the dark days of that 
struggle. And last, but not least, par- 
ticularly for us deaf, Abbe de l’Epee 
with his manual alphabet and sign lan- 
guage gave an impetus to deaf educa- 
tion in America that is still being felt. 


It would require tedious research to 
find out whether the subject of this 
sketch, Ralph Irvine Boileau, is a des- 
cendant of the great seventeenth cen- 
tury literary figure. Personally, he lays 
no claim other than to that of being 
of French-Canadian extraction. with a 
touch of Indian blood in him. The fam- 
ily moved to Camden, N.J., where Irvine 
was born in the year 1884. At the age 
of four he lost his hearing and in 1894, 
he entered the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf in Trenton. 


Those were the days of gaslight, 
horsedrawn vehicles, dusty streets, and 
sidewalks that looked more like cow- 
paths. The bicycle, too, was much in 
evidence. Basketball was beginning to 
attract attention and soon was all the 
rage in sports circles of that historic old 
town. In fact, Trenton became one of 
the leading centers of the new game and 
in those days turned out enough players 
to form at least three major league 
teams. This overflow of talent had to 
seek elsewhere. For example, the Bris- 
tol, Pa., team, erstwhile champion of 
the old National League, was with one 
exception composed entirely of Trenton 
boys. 

Naturally, the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf caught the basketball fever. 
Her gymnasium was one of the few lo- 
cated in that section of Trenton known 
as Chambersburg, where many profes- 
sional big leaguers lived and doubtless 
gained much helpful training and ex- 
perience playing against the deaf school 
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teams. Boileau, who captained and 
played guard on one of the pioneer 
N.J.S.D. teams, likes to recall that he 
held the great Harry Hough, the Mikan 
of his day, to two field goals. But this 
is only one of his distinctions. 

Most everyone knows that Camden, 
N.J., was the home of Walt Whitman. 
America’s beloved poet of democracy. 
The Boileau family lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Mickle Street, where the 
“good grey poet’ spent his declining 
years. Irvine’s mother used to tell him 
that he sat on the poet’s lap. While 
Irvine’s memory on this point is a bit 
hazy, nevertheless he distinctly remem- 
bers an old man with flowing beard 
once dumping him gently off a sled into 
the snow. This apparently was the same 
good old Walt (who loved neighbor- 
hood jaunts) in one of his sportive 
moods. Whitman died in 1892, when 
Boileau was 8 years old. 

At school, Boileau grew up in the 
tough atmosphere of the 1890-1900 pe- 
riod. Vestiges of the late Civil War were 
still in evidence—strict discipline, walls 
decorated with portraits of Lincoln. 
Grant, Lee, and others; imitation mili- 
tary accouttrements, a lot of drilling. 
etc. Little pupils mingled with big ones. 
Pampering was rare and fist fights were 
common. Little Irvine had his share of 
rough handling by the larger boys. 
which doubtless was good preparation 
for a hard-boiled world. 


The principal, Weston Jenkins, had 
been a captain of U.S. Volunteers in 
the Civil War. He held a Master of Arts 
degree from Williams College, and 
taught the advanced class at Fanwood 
before becoming first head of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, which 
started in 1883. He was of large, com: 
manding presence, with a high forehead 
and bushy whiskers: walked gracefully. 
with head down and swaying right and 
left, as if freighted with thought. A 
master of the sign language, he used it 
sparingly, preferring the manual alpha- 
bet with a view to habituating the pupils 
to good English. At times, he was so 
absent-minded that he once rode his 
bike into a tree. He was the first editor 
of the old Silent Worker. 

Another Fanwood product was Prof, 
Rowland B. Lloyd, who taught in the 
academic department. He had a B.A. 
degree from Columbia, was of. small 
stature, barely touching five feet, but a 
giant on the platform. Totally deaf him- 
self, his chapel stories via the sign Jan- 
guage from the Bible, Arabian Nights, 
Robinson Crusoe, and other sources, 
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BOILEAU 


held his audiences spellbound. In the 
classroom, too, he was admired and re- 
spected by all and even feared by the 
larger boys, who cowed before his 
strong will and the stick in hand, which 
he didn’t hesitate to use in case of mis- 
conduct. He was sort of a Lincoln in 
miniature, lean, wiry, rough-hewn, wise. 
honest, and with a visage strikingly like 
Old Abe’s. Beneath his rough exterior 
dwelt a warm heart. Few equalled the 
little professor as a teacher, lecturer. 
and story-teller. He was assiduous in his 
duties and of especial help to dull minds. 


The supervisor of boys was a gentle- 
man named B. Howard Sharp. Tee- 
totaler, non-smoker, and_ strict church- 
goer, he also was physical director, and 
in addition to gym work he gave the 
boys calisthenics morning, noon, and 
night. If you contacted Boileau regard- 
ing him, he would throw back his head. 
exhibit a broad grin, then tell you some- 
thing to the following effect: 


“Like me, Sharp hailed from Cam- 
den; yet he seemed to always hate me. 
and when later he became a teacher he 
took good care to keep me off the honor 
roll. His pet mode of punishment was 
to grab one by the collar and shake him 
violently. I guess | felt his claws oftener 
than the average pupil, and it’s a won- 
der I’m still alive and kicking. He tried 
to get everyone on the straight and nar- 
row path, and it would have been a mir- 
acle had he succeeded, considering that 
we deaf have poor balancing powers. 
He rode his bike leisurely, as if afraid 
to run over anyone. With the advent of 
the auto, he was slow to get interested: 
years later when he finally bought one 
he always kept within 20 miles per hour. 
Yet he figured in a minor accident. 
after which he abandoned auto driving 
forever. 

“He was a stickler for punctuality. 
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One day I came in late for dinner, and 
he glared at me. When it was time for 
all to rise and file out, I remained 
seated, which made him mad as a bull 
seeing red. Stamping the floor furiously, 
he ordered me to get up. I ignored him. 
He approached me, repeating the order. 
[ continued eating. Then he made a 
lunge for my neck, but I fended it off 
with a quick backward swipe of my arm 
that jarred him to the heels. I could 
have gotten up and knocked him bow- 
legged or horizontal; but he didn’t 
bother me further, merely saying he was 
going to tell the superintendent. I gave 
him the green light. 

“Well, it’s been several years since 
Mr. Sharp went to his reward. I have 
no grudge against him. In many other 
respects he was a fine guy: meant well. 
and did his duty according to his own 
lights. I'll admit that I was sometimes 
too mischievous and unrnly for my own 
good. May his soul rest in peace!” 

Boileau was one of those bright puvils 
that formed the minority. Blond. lithe- 
limbed. rosy-cheeked, keen-witted. and 
bordering on six feet when fully grown, 
he looked like a handsome big modern 
Gaul. Not a semblance of the redman 
in him, excent perhaps the ruddiness 
of his jowls. He was of an independent 
and original turn of mind. preferring to 
crow like a tree rather than within a 
mold. He would rather stretch like a 
cat than go through calisthenics. Disci- 
pline Bee him. Or was it the Indian 
blood in him? eee are notoriously 
cee like to hunt, fish, fight, and 
leave dull ine matters to the women. 
Jim Thorpe. the Carlisle Indian and 
world’s greatest athlete; was a constant 
headache to his trainers; en route to 


the Olympic games he lolled about the 
boat while his companions trained hard. 
Nothing can take the place of native 
ability. 

Basketball aside, Boileau didn’t care 
much for sports. But his mind was ever 
active and ever bent on lighting up the 
dullness and humdrum of school life. 
The classroom was too easy. His one 
regret was not being put in the printing 
department; instead, he was taught car- 
pentry, which he despised. 

In 1899 a new head of the school 
made his appearance. There was uni- 
versal regret when Weston Jenkins had 
to give way to John P. Walker, lawyer. 
newspaperman, and former principal of 
the Mount Airy (Pa.) School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Walker was a U. of Penn 
alumnus with an M.A. tacked to his 
name. He had a penchant for frock coats 
and open-neck collars, and possessed a 
vandyke beard, which he: shaved off 
years later but retained his “handlebar” 
moustache. He was a kindly disposed 
man, easy-going, affable. and generous 
to a fault. Soon after he took charge. 
a change was in the making. Rigid dis- 
cipline gradually gave way to a milder 
type; uniforms disappeared; holidays 
and pleasure trips for the pupils were 
more frequent. The accent was on in- 
dividuality. 

Like Jenkins, Mr. Walker was an ex- 
cellent sign-maker, but used it more and 
in quite a different way. Jenkins was 
plain, clear and forceful; Walker was 
florid, fancy picturesque. For example, 


when he’ made the sign for “always,” 
he extended his arm forward, palm 
downward, index finger pointing, and 


moving like a serpent toward you. He 
abolished football because he thought 
broken bones and busted noses didn’t 


make pleasant news for parents. The 
game was not revived until his successor 
came along sixteen years later. 

In 1900, after only seven years of 
schooling—two under Walker’s admin- 
istration—Boileau quit of his own ac- 
cord. At first he followed the trade he 
learned at school—carpentry. Never lik- 
ing it, he later tried a few other occupa- 
tions until he finally hit upon painting 
as a means of livelihood. At one time 
he had his own contracting business 
with three men under him. Then came 
the Hoover depression, which wrecked 
many a small business, Boileau’s in- 
cluded. Since then he has been working 
under other painting contractors. 

Boileau has been married twice. His 
first wife died twenty-one years ago. 
There are no children, though the pres- 
ent Mrs. Boileau has two grown daugh- 
ters by her first husband, the late 
Thomas J. Blake, long a well known 
leader of the deaf in New Jersey. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boileau now live in North 
Philadelphia. Until recent years, Mr. 
Boileau was active in N.J.S.D. Alumni 
Association affairs, having been more 
than once president of that organization. 

I have known R. Irvine Boileau for 
over 50 years, and once in a while run 
down to Philadelphia to see him. At 66, 
Irvine has mellowed some, but still re- 
tains his pleasing personality, keen wit, 
and impish ways. His wife likes to call 
him Big Chief. His Jersey friends kid 
him about moving to another state, and 
say that he must have a hankering for 
Penn’s Woods. Seldom have I seen one 
who gets along so well with hearing 
people; doesn’t use pad and_ pencil, 
though a good writer—quite remarkable 
considering his loss of hearing at the 
age of four. He’s a master of repartee 


A “roup of New Jersey school boys in 1897, Supervisor B. Howard Sharp (with moustache) stands second from right, at top. Boileau is 
sitting at extreme right in second row. Author Sweeney is third from left, at the bottom. 
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and the stinging retort. Sometimes it 
makes enemies, but there’s a pair of 
good fists available in case, and he actu- 
ally has flattened more than one bully. 
And he could be the life of any party. 
He’s an inveterate wise-cracker. Once he 
entered a law office on business. The 
oath was about to be administered and 
a “Do you swear?” uttered. “Good 
Lord, yes, and how! You should hear 
me!” shot back Boileau. 


A night out with Boileau is some ad- 
venture. We always have a rollicking 
good time. I am sort of an introvert and 
poor observer, and sometimes jocularly 
call Boileau my Indian guide, because 
he knows Camden and _ Philadelphia 
from A to Z, and could get me anywhere 
in and out of Penn’s Woods. One eve- 
ning I told him to be sure to put me 
on a train that would arrive in time for 
me to catch the last bus home in Tren- 
ton. “Don’t worry,” he kept saying. 
Well, I missed my bus by 20 minutes. 
When I got home, and after shaking my 
fist in the direction of North Philadel- 
phia, I wrote: “So you are up to your 
old tricks again! You put me on a B. 
Howard Sharp train, and how it crept, 
making me squirm in my seat and feel 
like jumping out the window to hoof it. 
And I had to cough up two quarters for 
taxi fare, etc., etc.” 


Boileau wrote back saying he was so 
sorry for inconveniencing me; and 
promising me no more “Sharp” trains; 
would make sure it was an express, etc., 
etc. 


Well, I went to Philadelphia again 
and Boileau kept his word. The train 
did much better time all right, all right, 
and made Trenton its first stop. But— 
still I missed the last bus, this time by 
ten minutes. Imagine my indignation! 
There was murder in my head when I 
wrote him. 


Boileau replied: “ Come, let’s bury 
the hatchet. Let’s throw away our coffin 
nails for the time being and smoke the 
pipe of peace. Welcome again, old 
friend. My wigwam is wide open to you 
—-like the barn door. Let’s partake of a 
good meal of toast. scrambled eggs, 
French fries, Phila. scrapple, sharp 
cheese (not Sharp’s), and  succotash. 
Not to mention sweet cider, soft drinks, 
lollipops, ete. As to trains, I'll try my 
best to persuade you to accept one that 
will get you home by nine o’clock, which 
was. bedtime at our school. Here’s my 
hand—shake! And if I ever fail you 
again, my tomahawk is yours to do with 
as you please.” 


Oh, yes, I still go to Philadelphia. 
How can you resist an old friend and 
a very interesting one at that. I guess 
I’m like the moth that flies to the fluo- 
rescent lamp. I get burnt, yes—but not 
always. 
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Perdsonally 0 ec eo By Mervin D. Garrerson 


Life's Little Things 


There are so many little things in 
life. Because they are natural, uncon: 
scious, so many _ taken-for-granted 
spokes in a big wheel of activity, they 
remain little things. The big things 
often look thus only because they’re 
new or have a very rare frequency. 

Many of the “big” things intrin- 
sically are much smaller and more in- 
consequential than the overlooked lit- 
tle things that creep along with us 
throughout the monotony of our 
everyday life. Going to a “fast” New 
Year’s eve party is a big thing ac- 
cording to the thinking dictionary of 
many folks’ lives. It is something out 
of the ordinary, exciting and novel— 
rationed just so many times during 
a lifetime. 

Getting a drink of water is natural, 
so unconscious that no one pays any 
attention to it at all. Yet if someone 
were to tell you that you couldn’t have 
your drink of water, and actually you 
couldn’t, why, you’d just have to start 
looking for a new apartment, and not 
on this side of heaven, either! 

For years now the deaf have been 
contentedly making their way in this 
world. They have gone to their bas- 
ketball tourneys, planned their summer 
vacation trips where they stop in 
Chugawee, Poughkeepsie and Tacoma 
and Phoenix and every conceivable 
place to visit friends from their old 
school days, or from some job they 
once worked at together years before. 

There were the socials at the club 
down on East 23rd Street and Welton, 
the fond pride in watching their chil- 
dren grow, and the concern and _ in- 
terest in the younger generation of 
deaf who were coming through school 
and college, to take their place along- 
side the adult deaf in a world that 
was just a little thing to them. Gener- 
ally they managed to rise to a fairly 
comfortable rung on the American 
economic ladder. 

Their language of signs was an- 
other little thing—just about as natural 
as breathing. Their hearing friends 
had long accepted this and both hear- 
ing and deaf enjoyed the rich ex- 
change of ideas made possible through 
this satisfying and facile medium. 
Those that could, used their speech as 
well as their spelling and signs. Some- 
times those that could speak would 
have to fingerspell to some of their 
newer hearing friends until they grew 
accustomed to the monotone that is 
typical of the deaf. Yes, the deaf were 


a happy, unworried, relaxed group of 
normal folk with an inconvenience 
that they kept strictly a little thing. 


Then a group of theorists got to- 
gether and decided to spotlight these 
little things into big things. They do 
not realize now the full extent of the 
tragedy already caused in the lives of 
many deaf people. Indeed, they may 
never realize, because they rarely 
bother to go out and evaluate the 
fruits of their wild, unproven theories. 


Progress is a commendable thing. 
But only ideas that have been tested 
and proven can contribute to the wheel 
of progress. Any honest, well experi- 
enced and sincere educator of the deaf 
will agree that no method of teaching 
the deaf has yet reached self-sufficiency. 
Not one single method. A combination 
of all the various methods of instruc- 
tion is still necessary for the average 
deaf person. This one little thing has 
been magnified so that now it is neces- 
sary for the deaf to divert themselves 
from their happy, normal routine of 
living, and’ begin instructing the pub- 
lic and asking for proofs from the 
group whose rigid oral policy admit- 
tedly appeals to the public and has 
received much favorable space in the 
press. 


Why should the deaf care? They 
are the ones, who more than anyone 
else in the field, realize the full extent 
of the damage being done to the young 
deaf children in the schools. It would 
prick the conscience of any _ self-re- 
specting American to see younger edi- 
tions of himself being mentally and 
psychologically mutilated every day in 
some schools whose single method of 
instruction is entirely arbitrary and 
taken with a callous disregard for 
moral responsibility in checking the 
afterschool results of their finished 
products. 


Yes, it is tragic that a dictatorial 
group should gain enough influence to 
be able to take away the little things 
in a life that has enough big things in 
it to complicate the ordinary business 
of living. It is sad, this flagrant lack 
of educational ethics in some people. 
But life will go on. And since the big 
things must now take precedence with 
the deaf and with every honest edu- 
cator of the deaf, the fight is on. As 
long as there is objective science, as 
long as people respect truth and _ sin- 
cerity, so long will the deaf hold out 
for the return of life’s little things. 
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Cucahonal “Drink and. ye, arents’ Department Siete’ 
The Educational Needs of the Deaf Child 


Ce STRIDES HAVE been made in 
the past decade in the services rendered 
to the physically handicapped. This is 
as it should be. All are agreed that spe- 
cial and individual services should always 
be available to any school child who 
suffers a physical defect. It is the respon- 
sibility of society to see to it that a 
remedial measure is followed so that the 
defect can be overcome and corrected. 

Among the several types of physically 
handicapped, the defects are varied and 
consequently the means for remedial 
correction differ accordingly. The child 
with a speech defect receives “remedy” 
through speech correction. The special 
teacher assumes no responsibility for the 
child’s educational progress and achieve- 
ment. This responsibility for the teach- 
ing of the three “r’s” belongs to the 
child’s regular classroom teacher. 

The same procedure as followed with 
‘the child with the speech defect is true 
with all other types of physically handi- 
capped, excepting the blind and_ the 
deaf. All other handicapped receive their 
formal school instruction in the normal 
manner through which all public school 
children receive it—namely, through 
hearing. Even the blind receive their 
instruction through the sense of hearing, 
and thereby are in a better position to 
take their education in the same way as 
do regular public school children. You 
can name all the types listed in the 
classification of the physically handi- 
capped and find this to be true. The 
cerebral palsied do not require special 
educational approach or technique. Their 
instructors follow the same procedure 
as is followed in public school instruc- 
tion — namely, through the channel of 
hearing. 

This is not so, however, when consid- 
ering the deaf child—the child who has 
no functional hearing. He is not only 
physically handicapped; he is mentally 
handicapped. This does not mean that 
he is mentally deficient. He has as keen 
a mind as any child, but he is at a tre- 
mendous handicap in that the channel 
to learning through the sense of hearing 
is closed to him. The enormous amount 
of learning that comes to other children 
without effort on their part must be ac- 
quired by the deaf child through long 
and tedious effort, with the help of 
highly skilled techinique and specialized 
processes, 

Hearing is both physical and mental. 
The receiving apparatus of the mecha- 
nism of the process or the means of 
hearing may be physical, but the all- 
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important function of interpreting and 
understanding what is heard is mental. 
One can readily see from this that the 
deaf child, unlike any of the other types 
of physically handicapped, is mentally 
and educationally handicapped. For clear 
understanding, let it be repeated here 
that the deaf child is not mentally 
deficient. 

There is no other handicap as serious, 
educationally, as that of deafness. It is 
far more a handicap than a speech de- 
fect, or a cardiac condition, or a crip- 
pled condition. Whereas a “remedial 
measure” of correction or of help suffices 
in the case of all other physically handi- 
capped, it requires a very complete and 
technical educational approach, five 
hours a day through a period of 12 to 
15 years of school instruction, to pro- 
vide proper services for the deaf. There 
is no basis for comparison. The other 
physically handicapped receive their 
schooling and education in the regular 
classes in the regular way. They merely 
step across the hall or go to another 
building to receive special help as a cor- 
rective measure for their physical defect. 
The slightly hard-of-hearing, for ex- 
ample, receive the practice of lipreading 
once a week or twice a week in periods 
of 30 to 45 minutes’ duration. 

Furthermore, according to the degree 
of hearing loss or defect, the hard-of- 
hearing student can receive remedial 
help through the use of a suitable hear- 
ing aid. Likewise, if found necessary, 
the hard-of-hearing child can be strate- 
gically placed in the regular classroom 
and receive his instruction “hearingly.” 


The use of the hearing aid “for hear- 
ing purposes” is for the hard-of-hearing. 
It is absolutely silly to consider the use 
of the hearing aid in the same way for 
the deaf child. The aid is nothing more 
than an amplifier. It amplifies spoken 
connected language or thought for the 
hard-of-hearing inasmuch as he cannot 
hear at the normal distance. The deaf 
child, as the term indicates, has no 
hearing to use. If he did, then why call 
him deaf? The deaf, in nine cases out 
of ten, do possess reaction to sound, It 
is not functional hearing in any sense 
of the word. It is purely reaction to 
sound. The use of a hearing aid for the 
deaf, the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
the teaching of lipreading to the deaf 
are not in any sense remedial measures 
or means of “correcting a defect.” No 
deaf child has ever been educated by 
these means alone. The deaf child re- 
quires complete educational procedures 


throughout the entire school day of five 
hours. Speech and lipreading are merely 
phases of the whole education of the 
deaf child. 

It is criminal, and poor pedagogical 
approach to think that by providing a 
deaf child with a hearing aid, the solu- 
tion is accomplished. It is thoughtless. 

In the same way, to think that the 
selection of a teacher of speech answers 
the condition of the deaf child is ridic- 
ulous. All such inane provisions by 
themselves ruin the deaf child’s entire 
life. Sound legislation should be passed 
to protect the deaf child in his struggle 
for an education. No teacher who has 
not had a full year of special training 
in teaching the deaf should be engaged 
by cities to carry on the technical edu- 
cational approach to the deaf. Never 
should a teacher of speech, as commonly 
understood, be assigned to teach the deaf. 
It should be considered illegal. The deaf 
child’s lot in every way is difficult as it 
is, and no actual effort to further handi- 
cap him should be permitted. 

According to Webster’s dictionary, 
the definition given for the term “phys- 
ical” is: “of or pertaining to the body 
(as contrasted with the mind) ; bodily.” 
All types, classified under the general 
term of physically handicapped, fall 
within this definition with the exception 
of the deaf child. As has been clearly 
indicated before, the deaf child is not 
only physically handicapped in a sense, 
but more important than that, he is 
mentally and educationally handicapped, 
which is not true of the other several 
groups of handicapped children. One 
cannot say that the speech defective is 
educationally handicapped. He may be 
emotionally handicapped as are all the 
others. Yet in this respect the deaf child 
is‘more so than any other group. From 
any angle one wishes to study the 
matter, the deaf child is in a group by 
himself, requiring greater consideration, 
greater provision, and greater technical 
approach than any other classification 
of the physically handicapped. 

In short, because of the nature and 
seriousness of the handicap, the deaf 
child is wrongfully classified in an arbi- 
trary manner when placed with all 
classes of physically handicapped. He 
suffers irretrievably in every way be- 
cause of being considered as one of the 
several categories of the physically 
handicapped. The procedures followed 
in the “treatment” of the other handi- 
capped children play educational havoc 
with the deaf child. What is good legis- 
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Jation for other handicapped children is 
poison and disaster for the deaf child. 
Whereas, one can render remedial. help 
to two or three children in speech cor- 
rection regardless of age or grade levels, 
such procedure, although now being 
blindly followed, cannot constructively 
and advantageously be used with sev- 
eral deaf children in a group which 
varies in age and grade levels. 

Any true educator can appreciate the 
seriousness and the ill effects of trying 
to teach eight or ten deaf children rang- 
ing from 5 years of age to 15 years of 
age, all varying in ability, age, and tem- 
perament. Such procedure would be 
most damaging to hearing children with 
all their faculties. What must be the 
situation then with a group of deaf chil- 
dren, who admittedly present the most 
difficult challenge in education? 

The trend for years by all sound and 
modern pedagogy is the abolishment of 
the “little red schoolhouse,” because of 
its definite weakness and handicap in 
education, in favor of the consolidation 
and the establishment of larger groups 
of children in centralized areas. The 
single class of several grade and age 
levels is not to be found in the educa- 
tion of the normal hearing child. This 
is as it should be. But why should this 
unsound and ancient philosophy be 
practiced and foisted on the. helpless 
deaf child? Is it because he cannot 
“speak” for himself? If so, should not 
someone speak for him? 

All necessary and required provisions 
should be had to render the best serv- 
ices possible for the physically handi- 
capped. But in all zeal and desire to 
help, do not let it be said that we are 
“sacrificing” the deaf child to realize 
these services for the others. 

The answer to the problem is that the 
deaf, because of the peculiar nature of 
their handicap, are wrongly classified in 
the large group of the physically handi- 
capped. The deaf in order to receive a 
square deal and to enjoy their rightful 
heritage—an education under the best 
and most satisfying conditions—should 
be excluded from the classification en- 
tirely. The legislation covering the phys- 
ically handicapped should not apply to 
the deaf child. The deaf as a group 
should be withdrawn from this general 
grouping of the physically handicapped. 
Legislation should be passed whereby 
the deaf are given more consideration 
and are not made to suffer educationally. 
As a class, they should be exempt from 
legislation affecting the physically handi- 
capped and should be considered wholly 
from the standpoint of not a “remedial 
procedure” or “correction” but from 
that of a full day’s technical educational 
approach under the most favorable con- 
ditions insuring a full opportunity for a 
sound education. 
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Human nature being what it is, 
public airing of differences are 
salutary. But, emphatically, not 
the kind that seeks to smear the 
well-meant efforts of those in of- 
fice and which are not in the best 
interests of the deaf as a whole. 
Instead of offering constructive 
proposals, certain carping critics 
are merely expressing negative op- 
position — and most of it wrong. 
How much better if they would air 
their views on the convention floor 
where the necessary amendments 
could be effected. Surely, more 
satisfaction is engendered in pat- 
ting a man on the back than in 
standing on his neck. Try it. 

* * * 

T.V.—No household gadget has 
done so much to change our do- 
mestic habits as Television. Ad- 
mittedly, it has plenty to offer, as 
a result of which the average 
family is bound to be more “at 
home.” Only recently the N.A.D. 
has requested all the Broadcasting 
companies to please mark all meas- 
uring cups, etc., distinctly so that 


-our deaf ladies can at least follow 


those cooking programs. 

In what respect is Television 
contributing to the enjoyment of 
the deaf? Opinions vary. A friend 
says it interferes with his reading 
habits; another takes delight in 
viewing sporting events. Its value 
is doubtless enhanced where there 
are hearing children who act as 
little interpreters of the spoken 
word. On the other hand, some re- 
fuse to leave the set at meal-time 
or bolt their food to get back to it. 
Anyway, what are your own views 
on this subject? 

* * * 

“The Tyranny of Ignorance” is 
a hard-hitting message prepared 
by our N.A.D. Public Relations 
office for the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf. In it the Royal Com- 
mission on Education is castigated 
on its failure to recommend justice 
for its deaf tots. I like “them fight- 
ing words” in the concluding lines: 

“There are certain things in life that 
cannot be conquered—the unquenchable 


thirst for freedom and knowledge, the 
seas, the wind and the stars. *** We 


ken’s korner 


by Marcus L. KENNER 


“In controversial moments my . 


perception is quite fine; 


I always see both points of view: 


the one that’s wrong and mine.” 


say to the theorists that we have only 
begun to fight. The Royal Commission’s 
fumbling of its opportunity to give the 
deaf the new and brighter opportunity 
that they deserve will not dishearten 
us one iota. We will fight for what 
we know to be right as long as the 
seas flow and the wind sweeps the skies. 


Who, in Heaven’s name, can re- 
main so hopelessly “deaf” as not 
to hear—and heed—this plea? 

* * * 


They say that New York City 
is hard-boiled, sophisticated, etc. 
Take it from one who knows: It 
just ain’t so! Sure, you will find 
us a big place and a busy one; 
but not “too busy” to extend those 
every-day courtesies. For, under 
our seeming cold exterior there 
still throbs a warm and sympa- 
thetic heart. In this connection, it 
is pleasant to report that an im- 
pressive “N.A.D. Rally Night” 
will be staged on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 14th, under auspices 
of a N. Y. City Rally Committee 
at the Julia Richman High School, 
East 67th St. and 2nd Ave., N. Y. 
All proceeds will be for benefit of 
the N.A.D. Endowment Fund. 
Doubt not that the deaf of N. Y. 
and vicinity will turn out en masse 
to give Dave Peikoff’s Canadian 
troupe the rousing welcome they 
deserve. And, incidentally, gladden 


the heart of a guy named Larry. 
% * * 


Re: Endowment Fund — This 
year can be the most glorious if 
we have the vision and the will to 
make it so. The Russel Sage Foun- 
dation suggests that you “seek no 
personal credit for your gift and 
do not expect gratitude.” 

* * * 


In a pet shop a customer asked, 
“Has this dog a good pedigree?” 
“Pedigree?” said the salesman. 
“Look! If that dog would talk, he 
wouldn’t speak to either of us.” 

* * * 


100 years ago, a letter to the 
Editor of a magazine column 
read: | am only 19 and I stayed 
out till 2 the other night. My 
mother objects. Did I do wrong? 

The Editor replied: “Try to 
remember.” 
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Churches 


ENO THEO DEAT 


Wes.ey Lauritsen, Editor 
The Sermon of the Month 


Reverend A. E. Ferber, of Kansas 
City, Mo., this month gives the readers 
of the Srtent WorKER the annual Easter 
message. It is touching, to the point, 
and helps us to understand that Easter 
Day IS the greatest, the most important 
day of the year. For those of us who can- 
not hear the inspiring sermons preached 
in churches throughout the country on 
Easter Sunday it is a real blessing and 
privilege to have this message from an 
earnest worker in God’s vineyard. 


Social Service Conference 
It is proposed to hold another Social 


Service Conference for the Deaf this . 


summer. This will follow the highly suc- 
cessful meeting held in Raleigh, N. C., 
last summer. 

A committee headed by the Rev. 
Harold H. Christensen is securing the 
consensus of opinion as to the best place 
for the conference. Washington, D. C., 
has been proposed. This is a fine place 
and should meet general approval. How- 
ever, we suggest that the committee con- 
sider the fact that two other national 
conventions that will be largely attended 
by the deaf will be held this summer: 
The National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf will meet in Chicago and the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf will meet in Fulton. Many of those 


interested in the Social Service Confer-' 


ence will be in attendance at one or 
both of the other conventions. Would it 
not be well to hold the conference in 
Chicago or Fulton just before or just 
after the conventions in these places? 


Change in Editorship 

The Deaf Lutheran, published by the 
Board of Missions to the Deaf of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, has 
new editors. The Rev. F. Gyle, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and the Rev. M. Kosche, 
Indianapolis, Ind., are co-editors. These 
two gentlemen will relieve the Rev. 
O. C. Schroeder, who has capably edited 
the little paper for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The urgency and pressure of other 
duties, such as answering daily stacks 
of mail from the blind, looking after the 
library for the blind, and serving four 
institutions, made it necessary for Pastor 
Schroeder to resign as editor. He has 
done an excellent job and we wish for 
him continued success and God’s richest 
blessings in his work among the deaf 


and the blind. 


Marcu, 1951—The Strenr Worker 


WORLD 


Source of Power 

How bright and steady each bulb is! 
Each bulb is connected by wire to a 
power house that gives the. bulb its 
strength of light. It is connected to 
something stronger than itself. Our lives 
are like that. By ourselves we are not 
strong. We need a power stronger than 
ourselves to guide us on our way. That 
power is God. 


—Dr. L. M. Exstap 


REV. A. E. FERBER 


Sermon of the Month 


By Rey. A. E. Ferser 
Lutheran Pastor to the Deaf, Kansas City, Mo. 


EASTER .. . THE CHRISTIAN'S VICTORY DAY 


Ist Corinthians 15, verses 55-57. (Mark 
16, 1-8.) 

“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? (56) The sting of 
death is sin; and the strength of sin is 
in the law. But thanks to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. . 

The last Sunday of this month, March 
25th, is one of the most important days 
in the history of the Christian Church. 
It is a time for Christians everywhere 
to be glad, BECAUSE JESUS LIVES! 

There have been other days in Bible 
history which have already thrilled men’s 
hearts. Yet all of these days are but as 
weekdays, compared with Easter Sun- 
day. For on this Sunday, Jesus who had 
been laid into the rocky tomb of Joseph’s 
garden sat up, untied the napkins that 
enfolded His holy head, removed the 
fine linen and walked forth alive. 

The earth shook at His footsteps, the 
cuards fainted, the rocks were broken 
asunder and angels rolled away the stone 
door to reveal the miracle. Since the 
world began there never has been a day 
like it! This is the day. which the Lord 
hath made. So what? Let us rejoice then 
and be glad in it! For, says Saint Paul 
in our text, on that day DEATH LOST 
ITS STING AND THE GRAVE GAVE 
UP ITS VICTORY. 

What a beautiful world it would be, 
if it were not for death and the cruel 
task of digging graves. We have a pro- 
found respect for death. There are very 
few people who want to die. People want 
to live! 

The sermon-text gives the explanation 
of the reason—There is a sting in death. 
“The sting of death is sin.” Saint Paul 
was well aware of that. He was not an 


extremely bad man. He was an uncom- 
monly good man, and, yet the “sting” 
was there for him. You see, there is 
quite a difference between being a de- 
cent person according to the standards 
of people and being a PERFECT person 
according to the standards of God. Paul 
discovered that it was impossible for 
him to do right. (Romans 7, 23, 24.) 
As long as Paul could not feel that he 
was perfect, so long the program of try- 
ing to “do right and live right” gave 
him no happiness, especially at the 
thought of death. 

And at this point God enters the pic- 
ture (John 3, 16), and in infinite love 
sends Jesus, His Son, to be our Saviour. 
Jesus does what we ourselves could not 
do. Jesus fulfills the Law and keeps it 
perfectly. Jesus takes us up in His arms 
and carries us heavenward. He is our 
Redeemer. He is the Lamb of God for 
sinners slain, Jesus carried our sins to 
the cross, sins that tortured us in death. 
He took its sting away. He permitted 
OUR sins to sting Him instead of us. 
He died! Sin tried to make the sting 
stay forever, to keep Him in the grave. 
But all the sins of the world could not 
keep Jesus in the grave. He is risen. He 
is risen indeed, Death and the grave lost 
their sting and power through Jesus. 

Only that heart can’ look ahead to 
death with confidence, and overcome 
the fear thereof, which knows that Jesus’ 
has made a highway of death that leads 
to life. A heart which by the power of 
the Holy Spirit understands ‘the full 
meaning of the words (John 14, 19) of 
Jesus, “Because I live, ye shall live 
also,” is happy, indeed. May God give 
us all such a trusting, humble heart. 


ll 


~ THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF ‘AF CENTURY | CLUB 


A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A HOME OFFICE FOR THE : A.D. 


Sobek Adamiec 
Anonymous : 


Kenneth A. Blue 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 8. Boatner 
He be oe Brigham 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
$. Robey Burns 
(in ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 
Cc 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 

Mr, and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 

Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($580) 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally ($109.20) 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 

more eaied Apparel Company 

Charles H. Cory, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 

Mr. and Mrs, Rogers Crocker 


Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Deitch 
Frank Doctor 

DonDiego 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 


E 
Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($116) 
(In memory of her beloved hus- 
band, Arlington J. Eickhoff.) 
The Ettinger aN ($170) 


Mr. and Mrs. legals Fischer 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan F Font 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster 


S 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis C. ($125) 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greemun 
Seymour M. Gross 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, Jr. 
: H 


James O. Hamersly 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($120) 

Arthur M. Hinch 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 

Francis L. Huffman 


{ 
lowa papeigion ot the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Y¥. Jarvis 


K 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapel 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Thomas L. Kinsella 
(din memory of his son, Raymond 
Kinsella.) 
Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber 


L 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
Rey. & Mrs. J. Stanley Light ($200) 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Lobsinger 
Milford BD, Luden 


M 
Anonymous 
Ernest R. Maertz 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 
Dr. George M. McClure 
John T. Menzies 


P 
Mr. and Mrs. fest Peikoff ($200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkin 
Pittsburgh NAD Branch ($138.06) 


R 
Robert W. Reinemund 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L, Roberts 


Mr. and Mrs. 8 Saltzstein 
Julius M. Salzer tsito) 

Mr. and Mrs. as G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Edward L. Scouten 

G. Sincere 

Mr. and lee Carl B. Smith ($125) 
John C. Sta 

Mr. and oe $. Stahl 

Stuarts Apparel coupe 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


T 
Mrs. William A. Tilley 
Trenton, N. J., NAD Branch 
($351.81) 


Ww 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($115) 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
(Deceased) 


xy 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
$700). 
Mrs, Phillip E. Yolles ($500) 
iL 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 


A Roster of members and friends of the N.A.D who are also helping in the building of the Endowment Fund 


A 
Adam Hat Stores ......... $ 5 
William Afsprung ........... 15 
Eddie Ahearn ............... 5 
Martin L. Albrecht .......... 10 
Joseph Alexander ........... 10 
Alper & Sulak .............. 
ANONYMOUS... 2... cs esas tt 
AGONYMOUS ois esse 20 
Apex Box Co, ......... 3... 15 
Charles Avery ........... i.e 10 

B 
Mrs. S. 8; Bal 20. 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Becker 10 
Mrs. Gertrude Behrendt ..... i 
Dr. Felix P. Basch ........... 5 
W. A. Bechthold ..... bees 25 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Berkowitz.. 25 
Mr. and Mrs. N. a sneha 50 


Beno Berman .... 6.6.22: 10 
Miss ees Bisdorf ees 5 
Samuel B. Blanksten .... 10 
Dr. S$. S. “Blanksten 15 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund D. 
Brack: co ati ee 
Broadway House of Music... 10 


Mr. and Mrs. Saul Brook..... 
Bert C. Broude .............. 10 
Mrs. Chester Brown .......... 10 
Bruskiewitz Funeral Home ... 10 
Mrs. Mina Burt .............. 10 
Cc 
Capitol eis Coe ee: 5 
Charles F. oc Lileks i) 
Sar ap Hell Co. 10 
T. A. Chapries Ca 6. 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin B. 
MIAH Ot DUCK: 2.2: 25 
Jotn Ci Cleaver <6... 2.2 265% 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cohen es 5 


Columbus Eocians) Pep ee 
NAD Nig 


Pere re ae ee ee Se 


ee eee eee 


Club "5 
David Deitch . 


AEE EE OS Se 5 
eae Pharmacy ............ 3 
Jack Dengel .......... 
District of Columbia Club o 
the: Deaf NAD Night ...... $2.82 
Duning Furniture Co., Inc.. 10 


Mr. & Mrs. David Ww. Duning 10 
George W, Duning ......... 10 
ve GS. eS eee MN 


Mr. and Mrs. Baber Easton. 2.50 
away Dry. Goods ........ 25 

ct. M. C. Ebrlich ...... ee AO 
evpie Hat Works, Inc. ... 10 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Egger. 5 


NOTE: : When pledges are , paid in part or in full from 
me, Jae name will be deed in proper 


F 

PALIO$S 22.6 i, 15 
Samuel Feldman & Son ...... 10 
Fort Worth NAD Night ..... 30 


Mr, and Mrs. Carl ©. Friend 5 


Dr. tb) As Gerlach ee, 10 
Dp: & Goldith =... 23... 10 
S. Govlies 202 6 5 
Grand Apparel Co. ......... 50 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Grayson ... 10 


Great A&P Tea Co. ........ 25 
Great Falls (Montana) 

Silent Cub 3.3... 10 
Daniel Greinert ............. j 
BD. H. Gross «3... 10 
Jess E. Gross Co. ........., 25 
H. T. Grossman Co. ........ 10 
Mrs. D. J. Gutmann ........ 2 
Dr. J.-E, Habba 23... 10 
Hunter ec Me BEER on ere 
Walter Harnischfeger ....... 10 
Hearing Aid Lab., Chicago.. 
Heinemann's Can iy 0. 15 
Harry Herstott 220. 6... 10 

_ Hartford eae hae of the 

Deaf NAD Rally............ 50 
Pixon s: Wie. oe 10 
Andrew. binatow 4 2.3.0.2; 20 
Dr. J. SE Sete ea bin pa 5 
Kenneth F. Huff ............. 10 

i 
Alt TGS, ING. ase. 10 
J 
Mrs. Helen W. Jordan ...... 10 
Alfred Jung Co; ....2....68. 5 

K 

Patty Kaiser 65. 10 


Mr. & Mrs. Manuel Kaminsky 25 
Mrs. Sylvia B. Katz 


ee eae 


Louis Katzman ...2.......5,. 10: 
Harry Kristal 0 .c.0 0. es i 
Dr. Jack A. Klieger ........ 5 
George Kneppreth ......... 8 
Kohler Company ............ 10 
ie BE Krener 6.23 2... i0 
W. Keveder 2 2. 10 
ir. and Mrs. P. G. Kuehn .. 10 
Phillip Kurman .............. 10 
i 
Gordon Lark .....62..... 2... 10 
Mrs. Bertha Leaf ............ 25 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Leaf . 2B 
Dr. Harold W. Lenit ..... be 5 
Or. Oscar $: Lenit .. 22.2... 


5 
Mr. & Mrs. baer A: Leopold 30 
Hee F. Le oy ee acs 10 


Leonard LeVine ............. 10 
Phillip LeVine ............... 60 
Willard LeVine .............. 10 
Alfred M. Levin ............. 10 
Robert A, Lewenauer ........ 10 
Dr, N. D. Lieberfarb ........ 5 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Lindman 5 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lindsey ... 20 
Ine Lipshute 2.0... 2... 3... 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lipshutz 50 
Little Rock eae eo the Deaf 3 
Mrs. Edna B. Loew .......... 25 
Los Angeles che ‘NAD Night 20.20 


M 

sack Manheim 2.......0..... 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mather.... 10 
Al Mayerson ...........0005. 5 
Wm. Lewis McGee .......... 10 
Wm. R. McGowan .......... 25 
Alice Jane McVan .......... 10 
Hotel Medford .............. 10 
Morris Melman .............- 5 
Alan N. Mendleson .......... 10 
Mayer Sisrds 2 25 
Daniel Michels ............. 


10 
Milwaukee N.A.D. Night ...82.17 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Mosler .. 25 


N 
Newman & Marcus .......... 5 
Roy F. Nilson ......... I 
Northern Furniture Co, 10 
Nunn Bush Shoe Co. ....... 10 
.@) 

Omaha Club of the Deaf ... 25 
O'Reilly-White, Inc. ........ 10 
P 
M; J. Palakow .......55....: 10 
Louts Pansila .....:......... 10 
Leo Pevsner & Co. .......... 5 
Sid -PRINIDS 3 2 os ccs 10 
David Plesser Inc. .......... 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 
_ Eeeorek OO eco as vos 11,50 
: Gi Prange Co: .......... v4) 
R 
Walter J. Reese ............ 10 
How Riget 2 as 10 
W. S. Robertson ........... 10 
Dr. M. F. Rogers ........... 25 
Dr. F. F. Rosenbaum ....... 5 
Rubenstein Bros. 

Jdewelty Co. §............. 40 
Miss Esther Rubin. a 5 
Harry. Rugin: 222.270.250.560 10 
Rey. and Mrs. H. S. 

Rutherford ie ie es ; 8 
Philip Schaefer ............. 15 
Miss Ruth Scharf ...........5- I 


Dr. Lk. S, Schiocker 9.2.2... 

Samuel Schreier ............ 25 
James 1. Schulhof .......... 10 
Louis Schwartz & Son ....... 5 


Scranton (Pa.) Association 
of the Deaf 


ee oo eee ara ae 


Raymond Scribner .. ........ 10 
The Shapiro Foundation..... 50 
Shorewood Floral Shoppe.. 10 
Silent Athletic Club of : 
Denver NAD Night ........ 22.60 
W. Silverstone & Co......... 10 
Mrs. Sam Singer ............ 5 
Smartwear-Emma Lange .... 15 
Mes. DA. Shyder 355 7.0: 10 
Soledith Sowell Oe ae 15 
Dr. Wa M. Sonnenburg ...... {0 
BOMNAG SOre’ (75 a8, 20 


Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Soref .. 25 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Soref.. 50 
Mr. and ue Bernae Soref 20 


Samuel M. Soref ............ 10 
South Bend SAD Night...... 10.94 
Je We Speaker ke, 5 
Elizabeth A. Springer ...... 20 
Sag hes M. Stern 2.2. 2... 10 
Dr. and Mrs. lites A. 
Stavenian (3 66. 10 
Ot G, OD; Straus 2 ;.7....08; 10 
John He Stitt. (.30 2s es, 10 
T 
R. Lo Jestwuide 2... 6k... 10 
iene Deaf Motorists Club .. 10 
. Robert Tubesing ........ 10 
u : 
Union League of the Deaf.. 25 
BB. Urlgh Coe a, 15 
G, K. Vial... 10 
Miss Hedwig Volp 2 4.....:., 5 
WwW 
Wald Opticians, tne 2....... 10 
Rivard L Si 10 
Dr. R. R. Weller Lo aes 10 
Mr. and Mrs. nad Wetzler.. 5 
Rabbi and Mrs. D. H. Wice 10 
Mrs. A. R. Wingfield ...... 5 
Wingrove Oil Co. ......... 7 18 
Mrs, Irving Winston ....... 10 
Wis. Independent Oil ....... 
Wis. Jewish Chronicle ...... 10 
P. Roberta Yolles Se ae 10 
Robert A. Yolles ........... 10 
Zz 
Zimmerman Printing Co. ee 5 
Emanuel ae Pree ase 


5 
Dr. David J. Zubatsky ..... 10 


When one's donations aggregate $100 or more, his name will be transferred 


te The National Asortstion uae the 2 Deaf CENTURY CLUB roster. : 


THIS ROSTER ROSTER COMPILED DECEMBER 26, 


1950 
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Vlitional 2 ociation of the Mee 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


Rospert M. GREENMUN, Secretary-Treasurer 


Report From the Committee on Increasing the Endowment Fund 


$39,738.17 IN CASH! 
6,990.00 IN PLEDGES!! 
842.00 IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
PLEDGES!!! 
$47,570.17. TOTALS!!!! 


The main sources of the $936.98 in- 
crease in cash figures over last month’s 
are: 
Pittsburgh N.A.D. Branch 
District of Columbia Club of the Deaf 
NAD Night 

Silent Athletic Club of the Deaf NAD 
Night 

Two New Full Fledged Century Club 
Members. 

We received a check for $10 from 
the Great Falls Silent Club. The letter 
was an inspiring one so we are quoting 
it in full: 


Dear Mr. Yolles: 

Enclosed is a small donation ($10.00) from 
the Great Falls Silent Club, which we hope 
will be at least a drop in the ocean. 

Our members are few and our activities 
purely social, so the treasury’s source of in- 
come is limited. However, we hope to squeeze 
more out of the club later on. 

We’re doing what we can to boost Mon- 
tana’s N.A.D. membership over the present 
number four mark. 

Luck and all best wishes, 

The Great Falls Silent Club. 
(Signed) Audrey Garretson, Sec’y. 


The NAD office in Chicago has pre- 


pared a series of printed pamphlets 
which should be ready for distribution 


by the last of March. The first of these,’ 


Mr. & Mrs. 


(Figures in parentheses indicate amount paid) 


PLEDGES. Saeri 


on pledge of $100 unless otherwise indicated) |) 


entitled “Across a Strange Frontier” 
was off the press some time ago and is 
available to anyone desiring a copy. 
This pamphlet contains information 
about the deaf and explains the need 
for a home office for their National 
Association. 

Another leaflet is “The Nature of 
Deafness.” It clarifies the difference 
between the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, and should be especially informa- 
tive to persons not now acquainted with 
the deaf. This leaflet was printed in 
THE SILENT WorKER last month. 

“The Unique Handicap of the Deaf 


Child” is a condensation of the article 


which appears in the Educational Front 
in this number of THe Srtent WorKER. 
It should be especially helpful in oppos- 
ing current legislative trends toward 
establishing special classes for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children, in 
which deaf children are included by 
the sponsors of the legislation. 

Two longer booklets are, “Why the 
N.A.D. Needs a Home Office and a 
Full-Time Working Staff,” and “What 
is the N.A.D.? What Does It Mean to 
You? What will It Be in the Future?” 

Individuals, clubs, schools, and any 
other such groups can get on the mail- 
ing list by sending in their names and 
addresses to the N.A.D. Endowment 
Fund Office, 121 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Just state how many 
copies and which of the titles you would 
like to receive. 

Larry N. Youies, Chairman. 


$100 AND OVER 


Mr. & Mrs. Reuben |. Altizer ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. H. K. Andrews Sr. ($35) 
Anonymous ($100 on $500 Pledge) 
Mr. & Mrs. 
Mr. ‘ Mrs. Gottlieb Bieri ($1) 
Miss Emma Lucille Bowyer 

Mrs. Byron B. Burnes ($30) 

Mr. & Mrs. E. D, Cameron ($5) 
Henry P. Crutcher ($50) 

Darwin adie Culver ($I1) 
Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Cummings ($30) 
Arnold Lee Vhauion ($10) 
-Mr.. &. Mrs. James Davis ($20) 
Mr. & Mrs. LeRoy Davis, Sr. ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. John A. DeLance ($10) 
Patricia & Sammy Dorsey ($10) 
Bre & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 

M. Fables ($31) 

| Ne & Mrs Morris Fahr ($10) 

John Galvan ($15 
Charles Elliott Gillan ($20) 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred Gries 
Mr. & Mrs. George D. Hall ($20) 
Robert A. Halligan, Jr. ($4) 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Haynes ($30) 
Mr. & Mrs. Heacock ($10) 
Clarence R. Mefinte 


Franz L. Ascher ($20) 


Mr. & Mrs. Fie eto 
Mrs. Petra F. “Howard ($50) 
Miss Margaret E. Jackson ($25) 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs ($40) 
Jerald M. Jordan ($70) 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack L. Kondell ($50) 
Mr. : Mrs. Leo H. Kuehn 
on on $700 Pledge) 
& Mrs. Malcolm H. 
a on $200 Pledge) 
Mr. & Mrs. A. Leibovitch ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon ($10) 
Charles Loughran 
Mr. & Mrs. Al T. Love ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. Bill A. Lucas 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Massey ($50) 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Mayes ($15) 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert E, Maxson ($60) 
Mr. & Mrs. park H. Mescol ($5) 
Mr. & Mrs. A. Migatz ($35) 
Waldo Miiligan ($10) 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee P. Minter ($10) 
rs Hien L. Moss ($20) 

Mr. & Mrs. D. E. Mudgett ($25) 
Lloyd L. tee ($5) 


Laura 


Mrs. Helen 4g Nathanson ($10) 


Mr. & Mrs. B. Mynatt ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Fanaa N, Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard ($40) 


C. Hemstreet ($25) 4h Lena G. Peters ($50) 


Mr. & Mrs. W. Poshusta ($10) 
Mrs. Ethel’ Poska ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert J. Rose 
Claude H. Samuelson ($10) 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Schreiber ($20) 
S. E. Scott ($50) 
Mr. & Mrs. C. F. Simmons ($20) 
Donald M. Simonds ($20) 
Mr. & Mrs. 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy J. Stewart ($50) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sullivan ($10) 


Mr. & Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe ($30) || 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Tubergen Jr. ($60) ||) 


Mr. & Mrs. Adolphus Yoder ($30) 


& Mrs. L. B. Warshawsky ($20) ||| 
ii} 


Mr. 
Julius Wiggins ($10) 


Mr. & Mrs. Boyce Williams ($20) il 


UP TO $100 


Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Armao 
($40 on $60 Pledge) 
r. & Mrs. Albert S. Heyer 
a on $50 Pledge) 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter J. Hodgson 
($5 on $50 Pledge) 
gh B. Terry ($10 Pledge) 
& Mrs. Edward Vigeant 
Mt sso Pledge) 
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Fred L. Sparks, Jr. ($60) ||! 


OUR GOAL 


A HOME OFFICE 
FOR THE N.A. D. 


Help Us NX Our 

Reach Goal! 
Jan. ‘51 ~_— ene $39,738.17 
Dec. ‘50 Cte aa 38,987.19 
Noy. '50 oe a 37,746.99 
Oct. '50 Fp ae 36,693.49 
Sept. ‘50 er rs 35,553.49 
Aug.,'50 reg 34,751.49 
July, '50 a ae 34,048.55 
June, '50 an 33,454.55 
May, ‘50 Bi 32,108.35 
Apr., 50 31,392.35 
Mar., ‘50 Be ee 29,699.24 
Feb., '50 aa ie 25,133.44 
Jan., ‘50 ne ec 23,898.44 
12-31-49 ae ae 23,216.44 
6-30-49 hs oe: 21,896.44 
1946 aE: oe 14,752.82 
1940 uF ae 12,698.76 
1937 ene SAE 14,740.95 
1934 (ET ams 15,116.90 
1930 — = 11,151.20 
1926 ee — 8,365.05 
1923 = — 5,387.89 
1920 — — 3,510.99 
1918 — —_ 2,878.04 
1917 co _— 1,592.03 
1915 — fas 979.04 
1913 jee ue 228.00 
1907 sha eee 28.51 


THE N. A. D. ENDOWMENT FUND 
THERMOMETER 
MAKE IT CLIMB! 


1142 LIFE MEMBERS AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


1545 as of December, 1950 
1569 as of January, 195! 
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Chicago Tribune Endorses Stand on Hearing Aids 


The National Association of the 
Deaf’s current campaign against vicious 
and misleading hearing aid advertise- 
ments scored a signal victory recently 
when the Chicago Tribune directed 
manufacturers of hearing devices to 
tone down their claims. 

C. H. McKittrick, advertising direc- 
tor of the Tribune, which is the 
largest standard-sized newspaper in the 
United States, issued the orders after 
studying several NAD protests. In his 
letter of January 25 to the manufac- 
turers, he said the Tribune had looked 
at the situation from all angles and de- 
cided that the NAD position should be 
upheld. 

“We hope that the Tribune’s ac- 
tion will be a prelude to a new cam- 
paign of decency in advertising by the 
hearing aid companies, which have re- 
cently touched a new low in their ad- 
vertising texts,” commented B. B. 
Burnes, NAD president. 

In its letters to the Tribune and to 
other periodicals, the NAD _ empha- 
sized that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the deaf for educational rea- 
sons that the difference between total 
and partial loss of hearing be recog- 
nized. 

The NAD protests underscored the 
fact that the hearing public already is 
woefully ignorant of the nature of deaf- 
ness and will harbor even greater mis- 
conceptions because of the barrage of 
hearing aid advertisements. The NAD 
insisted that the hearing aid advertise- 
ments enlarge the area of misunder- 
standing that now exists, a contention 
which the Tribune accepted. 

Principal offenders among the hear- 
ing aid manufacturers were listed by 
the NAD as Beltone, Sonotone and 
Acousticon. 

Burnes pointed out that one com- 
pany — Paravox — promptly agreed 
that the use of the word “deaf’’ in 
advertisements directed to the hard of 
hearing was improper if it offended the 
deaf and agreed to ban it in the fu- 
ture. The PARAVOX letter was cour- 
teously phrased and not argumentative. 

Burnes noted that Paravox aids 
were listed first in the recent article 
published by Consumer Reports on the 
effectiveness of such devices. 

Burnes called the replies by Sono- 
tone, Beltone and Acousticon “‘master- 
pieces of double talk.” 

Acousticon, for instance, insisted 
that its advertising was approved 
by a panel of highly skilled and highly 
paid advisers to make sure it didn’t 
offend anybody,” he said. “We pointed 
out that it was offensive to us but the 
fact didn’t register at all.” 
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Sonotone, on the other hand, ad- 
mitted that until a year ago it drew 
a sharp distinction between deafness 
and impaired hearing but no longer 
does because the word deaf has greater 
pulling power in advertisements than 
“hard of hearing” would have, for in- 
stance. The Sonotone public relations 
man made an attempt to persuade 
the NAD that it was wrong and should 
not interfere with a glorious expansion 
of interest in problems affecting those 
with defective hearing. 

One particularly offensive advertise- 
ment by Acousticon aroused the anger 
of deaf all over the United States and 
drew a vigorous protest from the NAD. 

In letters more than one inch high, 
the company blazoned: 


IF YOU ACT TODAY YOU MAY 
STOP 
BEING DEAF 


For only $69.50 Full Price. 

In Syracuse, New York, Rev. William 
M. Lange Jr., of 237 Gordon Ave., an 
official of the Empire State Association 
of the Deaf, took positive action to 
register his protest. 

He made an appointment with an 
Acousticon salesman who _ fastened 
several hearing aids to Rev. Lange’s 
head but nothing could be heard. Next, 
he tried a bone conductor, which also 
failed. The salesman finally admitted 
that neither Rev. Lange nor his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrie, who were present, 
could be helped with mechanical de- 
vices. 

The salesman, who seemed genuinely 
distressed at the advertising which 
makes some of the gullible deaf think 
that hearing aids may be useful to 
them, said he personally disapproved 
of such an advertising policy but had 
no control or influence over it. 

Rev. Lange pointed out that in its 
commercial messages, Acousticon was 
appealing to the minority who are 
deaf, rather than the majority who are 
hard of hearing, exactly the opposite 
of what is done generally in advertis- 
ing. 

An ironic note was added when the 
salesman stated that when he was 
trained by the company in Boston, he 
was specificially warned against use 
of the word deaf. as synonymous with 
defective hearing. 

Burnes said the experiment of Rev. 
Mr. Lange and his friends was worthy 
of imitation all over the nation. 

“If the deaf everywhere would write 
for pamphlets when they see the word 
deaf misused in advertisements, they 
soon will be visited by a salesman,” he 
asserted. “Let him display his wares. 


When the device fails, demand to know 
why the claim was made in advertising 
that deafness can be cured. See what 
answer is given. 

“This procedure will cost the deaf 
nothing but time and it will consume 
so much time and energy of the hear- 
ing aid people that maybe they will 
get sick and tired of following false 
leads.” 

The deaf should have no compunc- 
tion whatever about using up the time 
and printed materials of the hearing 
aid companies, Burnes emphasized. 

“These companies were asked cour- 
teously to refrain from a practice that 
is terribly harmful to the deaf,” he said. 
“They ignored our pleas and profered 
scientific proof of the fact that there 
is an unbridgable chasm between deaf- 
ness and impaired hearing. The Con- 
vention definition of deafness left them 
unimpressed. The deaf are entitled to 
strike back at such conscienceless prac- 
tices.” 

Burnes urged the deaf to be fair in 
this procedure. 

“Don’t write to any company unless 
it emphasizes the word deaf in its ad- 
vertising,” he warned. “Let the com- 
panies which confine their advertising 
to the hard of hearing strictly alone. 
Don’t bother Paravox, for instance. 
But give the others both barrels, begin- 
ning now. They deserve it.’ 

Finally, Burnes noted that all of the 
companies with which the NAD corre- 
sponded were insistent that they never, 
under any circumstances, sold hearing 
aids to the deaf. 

“They wrote as if this one fact ex- 
cused everything they did,” Burnes said. 
“As a matter of fact, many hearing 
aids have been sold to the deaf but no 
specific record has been kept and we 
need such a record badly.” 

Burnes urged that all deaf persons 
who have been sold a useless hearing 
aid write to the National Association 
of the Deaf Endowment Office, 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., and 
relate the circumstances. It is partic- 
ularly important to know the trade 
names of the hearing aids sold in this 
manner, and how long ago the sale 
occurred, he said. 

“We want to be able to refute the 
flat statements of these manufacturers 
with specific instances,” he stated. “We 
know that such sales have taken place 
but we must itemize and tabulate. the 
information.” 

If such information is forwarded, it 
will be held in strict confidence by the 
NAD as far as the sender’s name is 
concerned if that is his or her desire, 
Burnes promised. 
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The LONG Cie 


Let’s Use Our Voice 


Not long ago I had a conversation 
with a hearing friend at the place where 
I work, by means of pad and pencil as 
usual. During the course of our talk he 
somehow referred to me as “deaf and 
dumb.” I’m sure that his words were 
entirely without 
malice. Still, since I 
am as sensitive on 
the subject as any- 
one, | proceeded to 
show my disapprov: 
al. I explained care- 
fully that I am not 
at all dumb, in any 
sense of the word, 
and that I highly 
resented being so called. 

To my surprise he did not immedi- 
ately apologize, as most people do under 
such circumstances. Instead, he argued 
that the dictionary defines “dumb” as 
“being without power of speech,” or 
“voiceless.” In that respect, he did not 
think I had any right to take offense. 
I at once abandoned my pad and pen- 
cil and continued the argument by 
means of the spoken word, in order to 
show him that I am not at all “without 
the power of speech.” 


“All I have to say is this—” he wrote, 
after he had recovered from his amaze- 
ment. “If you have the power of speech 
and do not use it, then you have no 
right to complain of being termed deaf 
and dumb. The word “dumb” means 
“voiceless,” and most people using the 
word mean just that, and nothing more. 
If, as you contend, most deaf people 
have some power of speech and do not 
use it, then they have no reason to 
complain when well-meaning hearing 
people refer to them as deaf and dumb, 
or deaf-mute.” 

I'll admit I never looked at it in 
exactly that light before. Rather than 
argue any farther, I let the matter drop 
to think it over. | have been thinking 
about it ever since. 

I now realize that what my friend 
said was true—most of us deaf, even 
though we have articulate speech,. al- 
most always resort to writing when in 
the company of hearing people. Each 
of us has his own reasons for doing so. 
For one thing, we can often express 
ourselves more clearly in writing than 
in speech, for among our own friends 
we seldom use our voice. Then, too, 
few of us have normal speech, and, 
knowing it, we are afraid to use it for 
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fear of criticism. Finally, it is an effort 
for many of us to speak at all, and we 
are just too lazy to take the trouble. 


While mentally debating the prob- 
lem along these lines, it is inevitable 
that [| should see the problem in a 
wider scope. I picture the deaf as a 
mass of people—thousands of us— 
scattered throughout the world, and 
voiceless! Physically, socially and polit- 
ically we are voiceless! And it is all 
our own fault! Collectively, as well as 
individually, our voice is but a whis- 
per, scarcely audible even to our neigh- 
bors. We have the equipment for a 
strong, powerful voice, but because of 
our timidity, because of our lethargy, 
it lies dormant and undeveloped. We 
admit to, and even seem to boast of, 
our silence. Our clubs and organizations 
are called the Silent this and the Silent 
that, and even the title of this magazine 
carries on our “proud” tradition of 
silence. And we wonder why we are 
not better understood by the. public! 


Byron B. Burnes, President of the 
National Association of the Deaf, in a 
speech before the Conference of Exec- 
utives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
states that “Our handicap is not in the 
fact that we are deaf, but in the fact 
that the public is not acquainted with 
us.” The NAD and other leading organ- 
izations of the deaf are making huge 
expenditures in time and money toward 
the avowed end of making the public 
acquainted with us. We contribute our 
money to these groups and leave it to 
the officials, or hired publicity agents, 
to do the rest. We overlook entirely 
the most potent publicity of all—our 
own individual voice, multiplied by the 
thousand, until it reaches the amplitude 
of a shout that ‘can be heard the world 
over. Yes, we are a minority group, but 
we need not be voiceless! 


How many of us pass by the little 
opportunities to spread knowledge of 
the deaf to the hearing public? Do we 
take the time to answer questions intel- 
ligently, and while we are about it, 
offer a litthke more than was asked, or 
do we take the attitude that the inter- 
rogator is asking out of idle curiosity. 
Do we feel that he is poking his nose 
into our business, and answer with a 
chip on our shoulder, or do we say to 
ourselves “Here is a chance to put in 
a good word for the deaf.” Remember 
that a snub from one deaf person is 
usually grounds for the snubbed party 
to dislike all deaf. Remember, too, that 


the person who comes to us in idle 
curiosity, or even contempt, is often 
converted into a sincere booster of the 
deaf by a little tact and a few well- 
chosen words. All the high-powered 
publicity in the world may be nullified 
by the boorish and ignorant action of 
the deaf as individuals. In the long 
run, it is up to us. 


The Club Directory in THE SILent 
WorKeER lists more than thirty clubs 
and organizations for the deaf in the 
United States. We know there are count- 
less others in cities large and small. 
Church groups, literary societies and 
social clubs. Here is opportunity for 
publicity at the first level—the daily 
newspaper. While many of the groups 
elect a “reporter,” his chief function 
seems to be to spread the word of his 
club’s activities to other deaf groups. 
Seldom does he get a line in the daily 
paper of his own town. Often, even the 
largest affairs in deafdom, such as con- 
ventions and formal balls, held in the 
town’s leading hotel or ballroom, pass 
with but a single laconic paragraph in 
the newspapers. Alert leaders of clubs 
should notify the press with announce- 
ments of impending events. Possibly, a 
reporter would be sent out. Failing this, 
written announcements could be issued. 
Editors seldom fail to run such an- 
nouncements if they are well written. 

Famed Gallaudet College in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is unknown to many promi- 
nent persons who have spent their lives 
in the nation’s capitol. Several years 
ago a young Gallaudet grad of my ac- 
quaintance applied for admittance to 
George Washington University, in 
Washington, D. C, to continue his 
study of chemistry. He gained an inter- 
view with one of the older chemistry 
professors there. When asked where he 
took his Bachelor’s Degree he replied 
“Gallaudet College.” 

“Gallaudet?” queried the professor 
vacantly. “Where is that?” 

“Why, right here in Washington,” 
was the reply. 

“Well,” said the professor. “I have 
been in D. C. for twenty years, and I 
never heard the name before.” 

We deaf must forget that we have 
for so long been a silent people. We 
must build from our meager vocal 
equipment a united voice that will be 
heard by all. Only by the united effort 
of each of the least of us can we over- 
come the wall of ignorance and preju- 
dice that surrounds us. 


sis sod wink the nation 


NEW YORK... 


The Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the 
Deaf is selling jams of several kinds 
to enrich their treasury, especially the 
MacLaren Fund, which pays for annual 
awards given to most deserving mem- 
bers. Selling for 50c is-Chivers Orange 
Marmalade; worth 60c are raspberry 
jam, ginger marmalade, and lime mar- 
malade, which resembles orange mar- 
malade somewhat in taste and is really 
delicious; and for 65c you can get 
black currant jam and damson jam. 

The New York School for the Deaf 
seems to be enjoying a lush season in 
basketball. As far as we can remember, 
on three occasions, this school defeated 
hearing schools by 57 to 33 against 
Hamilton; by 79 to 44 against Hal- 
sted and by 69 to 59 against Irving. 
Only Hackley defeated N.Y.S.D., by 
46 to 45, which was pretty close. All 
these scores oceurred in the month of 
January. 

The Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
put on a good show on Saturday, Jan. 
13 at the Central Needle Trades High 
School on West 24th Street, New York 
City and had a large crowd. The only 
gripe we had was it was too short. When 
Mr. Kenner asked the M.C. why it was 
so short, he retorted it was up to the 
chairman of the affair to stretch it to an 
hour. The performers were so rushed 
with their dressing by the chairman’s 
announcement of each act right after 
the other without giving the performers 
time to breathe. 

Among those present at the birthday 
party for Archie MacLaren, founder 
of the Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the 
Deaf, on Thursday, Jan. 11 were Lulu 
Demmerle, the Spencer Hoags, Charles 
Terry, Robert Anderson, the Edmund 
Hickses, Jessie Hicks (no relation), 
Mrs. M. K. Litchfield, George Gilmour, 
Alfred Stern and Edith Allerup. There 
was an ice cream cake and several pic- 
tures were taken. Archie’s niece and 
nephew-in-law dropped in to say hello. 
The 85 year old veteran lives with his 
sister and brother-in-law. He received 
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MISS LUBA GUTMAN 
Luba, a charming and intelligent lass of 25 
summers, flew in from Tel Aviv, Israel, on 


November Ist, 1950. She is here on an ex- 
tended visit, being the house guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner. Born in Harbin, 
China, educated in Vienna, she left with her 
parents and sister for Palestine in 1938. Pro- 
ficient in German, Hebrew and English, she 
is rated as an expert on sewing of fine silk 
underwear, drawing of ladies’ modes and tex- 
tile graphics. Also an all-around sport and 
good conversationalist. She is quite ambi- 
tious and bubbling with enthusiasm, enter- 
taining the fond hope that a "miracle" will 
shortly occur whereby her fond dream of 
becoming an American citizen will be fully 
realized. Luba's canine friend belongs to the 
Kenners' trio of grandsons. 


a lovely initialed tie clip from the 
Brooklyn Guild. The old-timers enjoyed 
themselves reminiscing about days gone 
by and of departed members. The Guild 
will celebrate its 60th anniversary next 
January. 

The Midtown Supper Club celebrated 
its 5th birthday on Wednesday, January 
10 in the Mary Elizabeth Restaurant on 
East 37th Street, New York City. There 
was a big birthday cake and the Steer- 
ing Committee invited four of their 
own members to speak. The first one to 
speak was Edith Allerup, who gave a 
five minute talk on key-punching and 
answered queries from the _ listeners 
after her speech. Robert Freiman, pro- 
fessional portrait painter and Joan 
Ernst, student artist, both spoke of 
their travels abroad this past summer. 
James Marsters, a student at New York 
University College of Dentistry, spoke 
about teeth very interestingly and an- 
swered queries as to what causes tooth 
decay. Everyone present was quite sur- 
prised to find out how harmful cokes 
and other soft drinks are, especially for 


children. He also considered chewing 
gum harmful for the teeth. It was de- 
cided at this meeting to have dinners 
every other month instead of every 
month and to alternate with a round 
table forum. This suggestion proved to 
be very popular with those who were 
present at the birthday dinner. 

The Parents Association of P. S. 47 
for the Deaf held a forum on Tuesday 
evening, January 9th to which six deaf 
people were invited to speak; namely, 
Murray Alpert, William K. Rodgers, 
Hannah Konner, Robert Swain, Elliott 
Rosenholz and Edith Allerup, who was 
the only product of “47” among the 
speakers. The chief topic was “How 
Do You Feel As a Deaf Person In a 
Hearing World?” The answers varied 
widely but assuaged the fears of par- 
ents of deaf children still in P. S. 47. 
As it looks to this writer, Bill Rodgers 
made the greatest impression on the lis- 
tening audience. William Bernstein, an- 
other 47 product and brother graduate 
of Miss Allerup had arranged the selec- 
tion of speakers. He also spoke briefly 
and glowingly on integrating children 
as young as two years old into school 
life. Oh, by the way, there’s an article 
by Arthur Simon of San Francisco in 
the Jan. or Feb. 1951 issue of the 
Volta Review about the two Bills, 
Rodgers and Bernstein. 

Your reporter wasn’t there but from 
all reports the Union League of the 
Deaf, Inc.’s 65th anniversary dinner at 
Hotel Statler on Saturday, January 6 
was a big success. Benjamin Friedwald 
did a grand job in his capacity as the 
banquet chairman by arranging the 
evening’s program in such a way that 
everyone, but everyone! enjoyed him- 
self unstintingly. There was a general 
feeling of genial good humor and gay 
camaraderie. Homage was paid to the 
memory of Samuel Frankenheim and 
other departed founders of the U. L. 
The floor show was very good. Many 
said it was the best in several years. 
Everyone at Charles Terry’s table was 
in formal attire. There were several 
out-of-towners including the Larry Yol- 
leses of Milwaukee and Rosa Brigham 
of Ottawa, Canada. Henrietta and An- 
gelo Schiavi were there, looking quite 
tanned after their Florida vacation. 
It is believed that people will still be 
talking about this event many years 
from now. 

George Macdonald, brother-in-law of 
the deaf-blind Gilmour brothers, died 
suddenly on Thursday, January 19. He 
was assistant managing editor of the 


New York Daily Mirror. 
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The New York Board of Education 
and the Board of Examiners announced 
they were seeking teachers of the handi- 
capped for classes for the deaf and hard 
of hearing, health improvement classes, 
orthopedic classes and sight conserva- 
tion classes. The eligibility rules call 
for a baccalaureate degree or its equiv- 
alent, including or supplemented by the 
following special courses: 24 semester 
hours in approved professional courses, 
including at least one course of two 
semester hours in history, philosophy, 
principles and/or problems of educa- 
tion; child development or psychology 
for teachers; elementary or junior high 
school theory, methods and materials: 
six semester hours in observation and 
supervised practice teaching in any 
subject or class on any school level: 
The rules permit an applicant for 
license as teacher of the deaf and hard 
of hearing to offer a year of approved 
training for teaching the deaf in lieu 
of the 12 semester hours in special 
courses appropriate to teaching such 
children, 


MISSOURI... 


Christmas this year meant going 
home to many of the deaf of Kansas 
City. Santina and Bob Hambel spent 
their holidays in Pittsburg, Kan. with 
Santina’s family, the Benedets. Brother 
Leo came up to Kansas City in his new 
car to drive them down. LeeOda Flas- 
pohler paid a visit to her family in 
Glasgow, Mo. Phyllis Harper went home 
to Pleasanton, Kan., for Christmas and 
then spent New Year’s weekend in 
Wichita, Kan. 

Annie Krpan, now a senior at Gal- 
laudet, had a ten day visit with her 
family and friends in Kansas City. 

The Robert Morrises and children 
made a long overdue visit with his folks 
in Warrensburg, Mo., after Christmas. 

‘Ed Holonya, the printing instructor 
at nearby Olathe, flew home to Jersey 


(Continued on Page 18) 


A Tailor-Made Linotyper 


It seems to us that the frequent 
stories in the SitentT WorKER about 
linotyping represent an overwhelming 
average of linotypers among the deaf. 
We haven’t made any official study— 
and were not taking any bets—but 
we re willing to guess that, proportion- 
ately, more deaf people know about how 
newspapers and publications are printed 
than “other” people. In Los Angeles 
alone we have many deaf men working 
on newspapers and others working in 
private printing shops and a few in 
establishments of their own. One of 
these is Alvin Klugman who runs the 
Standard Linotyping Service .. . This 
isn’t a story of a linotyper who has 
been working twenty years at the same 
machine, but of one who is starting out 
on his own, and because we think he 
has made an exemplary start we write 
this in the hope that other young men 
might follow his example, or at least 
take heart from it. 

By a narrow escape Alvin almost be- 
came a tailor! This is the trade he be- 
gan to study at the Minnesota School, 
but he was not happy sewing a fine 
seam: he wanted to be transferred to 
the printing department. It took quite 
a bit of persuasion—and a letter from 
Klugman pere—to finally accomplish 
this, but it was done, and Alvin and 
the school have never regretted it. 

Alvin learned the rudiments of the 
printing trade under Chester C. Dobson, 
who is now professor of Graphic Arts 
at Gallaudet College. Owing to his late 
start he had to have further training 
after graduation at the William Hood 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis. He 
was one of the first deaf students ac- 
cepted there during the war and was 
literally “on trial.’ Completing the 
course successfully, and in a_ shorter 
time than that allotted to him, he paved 
the way for other deaf boys to study at 
the school. 

Klugman’s first job was in the small 
town of Tyler, Minn.—population 800 
—and he actually worked for seventy 
to ninety hours for $25 a week, in spite 
of the fact that this was wartime (1943) 
and war workers were receiving large 
amounts of overtime pay. Naturally, it 
was not long before he gave this job 
up. There followed several jobs on small 
town weeklies and work at the large 
Brown and Bigelow plant in St. Paul, 
where most of the calendars in the U.S. 
are made. 

In 1944 the Klugman family, includ- 
ing Alvin and his three younger sisters, 


At left Alvin Klugman at his own linotype 
machine, a Blue Streak which he purchased in 
1949, 


moved to Los Angeles. The housing 
situation was slightly worse than it is 
today and the family lived in one room 
before they could find a home to call 
their own. Almost immediately, though, 
Alvin was setting type and though he 
was forced to work at many different 
places he was never idle long. He took 
advantage of wartime savings and by 
1946 had accumulated enough money 
—in savings bonds—to call it quits with 
small newspapers and printing houses. 
He bought an old model 8 linotype and 
eight new fonts of type and on March 
31, 1948, set up business. This “busi- 
ness” was practically nil at first but 
gradually, by doing all kinds of work 
—straight matter, jobwork, proofs, etc. 
—he built up a substantial customer 
list and today he has a brand new 
Model 31 Blue Streak Linotype in ad- 
dition to the old machine. 26 fonts of 
type—a business worth $20,000. From 
the beginning Morris Klugman, his 
father, has been his hearing liaison with 
customers. He it is who attends to the 
all-important telephone calls and busi- 
ness discussions so that Alvin is left 
free to devote his full time to compos- 
ing and pulling proofs, which incidental- 
ly, his customers find almost perfect. 


In addition to being his own boss, 
Alvin also finds time to take an active 
part in club affairs. He was at one time 
president of the Hollywood Silent Rec- 
reation Club and the Hollywood He- 
brew Club. Today he is secretary for 
both of these groups. He is also the 
Athletic Director of the Hollywood 
Club, a member of the NFSD and the 
NAD and the Minnesota and California 
Associations of the Deaf. When in Oct., 
1947 Marjorie Nemzer met Alvin Klug- 
man he was understandably quite a 
busy man. She was flattered when he 
found time to take her out, too. Watch- 
ing basketball games—in which Alvin 
sometimes played — bowling, sitting 
through oldtime movies—they fell in 
love. They were married on Dec. 19, 
1948. Alvin continues to be steadily on 
the go inside and outside of his shop. 
He has also, by gradual persuasion, in- 
duced his wife also to be active in the 
clubs. She doesn’t ever expect to catch 
up with him on this but.she is getting 
into the swing of things. In addition to 
helping Alvin remember his business 
appointments and his numerous obliga- 
tions in the office he holds, she does 
some writing once in a while. 

Alvin Klugman didn’t make a mis- 
take when he traded his sewing needle 
for a linotype. They expect to go far 
places together and the future looks 
good for them both. 
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City, N. J., for the Christmas holidays, 
but was back to enjoy the New Year’s 
Eve party at~the Kansas City Club 
for the Deaf. 

Visitors recognized in the crowd at 
the party were: Bob Moon, of Sedalia, 
Mo.; Don Johnson, of Stover, Mo.; the 
Donald Boones of Omaha, Neb., who 
were visiting Don’s family in Kansas 
City, Kan.; the Elmer Asels, of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Doris Shanks of 
Osage City, Mo. 

Georgia Brown, of Wichita, Kan. was 
a guest of the Robert Gaunces who 
brought her to the club. Also from 
Wichita were Billy Detrich and Bob 
Jantz. The Willis Ayers and the Thaine 
Ayers, of Olathe, managed to find time 
to watch the New Year come in at the 


club. 


Donald Cox seemed to be the only 
Kansas Citian who went out of town for 
the New Year’s week-end. St. Louis, 
Mo., -was his destination. 


' Luther and LaVerne Stack, now on 
the staff of the Louisiana School at 
Baton Rouge, came up north to Kansas 
City and Olathe for their holidays. 
After Christmas Luther took his mother, 
Mrs. Florence Stack, of Olathe, with 
him to Joplin, Mo. to pick up LaVerne, 
who had been visiting her folks, and 
then on to Sullivan, Cuba and St. Louis 
where they visited the Stack relatives 
prior to returning to Kansas City De- 
cember 30. 


Luther “Dummy” Taylor has been 
spending some time in Baldwin, Kan.., 
and Olathe. Accompanied by Charles 
Ramsey of Olathe, Dummy was among 
the visitors to the Kansas City Club 
January 6 when the Council Bluffs, Ia., 
basketball team came to town for a 
game in which they lost to Kansas City. 

Not to be overlooked are three young 
ladies from St. Louis who chose to 
celebrate New Year’s day in Kansas 
City — Irene Allmandinger, Dorothy 
Lewis and Barbara Swearingen. Gene 
Ash and Clarence Allmandinger (broth- 
er of Irene) came up from Mexico. Mo.., 
also. 


A chartered bus containing players 
and boosters journeyed to Omaha, Neb. 
Jan. 13 for the annual basketball game, 
which Omaha won in overtime. .The 
weather being rather bad and foggy, 
the bus was detained in Omaha for the 
return trip, with everyone getting back 
to Kansas City in late afternoon the 
next day. At a stop-over in St. Joseph, 
Mo., the group was surprised to run 
into Mary Smith, a St. Joe resident, 
who happened to be walking down’ the 
street near the bus depot. A grand time 
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was reported by all who went to Omaha. 

January 20 found a hearing basket- 
ball team from Blaine, Kans., in town 
for a game with the Kansas City Club 
for the Deaf. The team is composed of 
farmers and residents of Blaine, con- 
sisting of Alvin O’Connor (one of the 
KCCD’s players) and his two hearing 


brothers, all the sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
John O’Connor of Blaine. The team 
was accompanied by a large group of 
friends and boosters, and a good time 
was had by all—everyone was able to 
converse with each other as most of 
the visitors knew the alphabet. 
(Continued on Page 19) 


x CHECKMATE! 


ele: 


Ye Editor has asked us to assume a 
chess column in this magazine until 
such time as readers rise in their 
righteous wrath and write him to 
throw the “bum” out. If such be the 
case we will retreat into the oblivion 
whence we came. 

We expect the column to consist of 
news of the chess activities of deaf 
players wherever they may be. We 
hope they will send in postals every 
now and then. Then we hope there 
can be an annotated game or two with 
a diagram. The printing type for such 
diagrams is quite expensive, though. 
We will see what our readers suggest. 

At long last the chess champion of 
the deaf of California has been 
crowned. He is Bob Skinner of Los 
Angeles, who defeated Tage Samuel- 
son, of the same city, by 2-1. This 
match had been delayed since last Sep- 
tember when Tage took a 1-0 lead at 
the California Association of the Deaf 
Convention in Santa Monica. It cer- 
tainly took Bob a long time to catch 
up on his sleep so as to be wide awake 
and avoid Tage’s wily traps and 
tricky pawns. But he did it and will 
wear his crown until 1952. Former 
crowned heads which rolled in_ the 
dust were Einer Rosenkjar and Emil 
Ladner. No doubt they are brushing 
up for 1952 and hope to gain revenge 
for their untimely defeats. But Bob is 
twice as dangerous now that he has 
two queens on his side. One of them 
is his wooden one and the other is of 
flesh and blood—Lil. 

There are two chess clubs for the 
deaf in California—one in Berkeley 
and the other in Los Angeles. So far 
the Northerners have fared better in 
matches between the two cities. In 1946 
Berkeley won, 3-1, via postal cards; 


By “Loco” LADNER 


in 1947, also by 3144 to 1%; in 1948 
there was a tie, 1-1. Matches between 
the North and the South were very 
close the two times they were played. 
The North won, 3-2 in 1948, and 
again won in 1950 by 2-1. These 
matches were played during conven- 
tions and it was hard to make players 
get up early enough, although there 
were plenty of kibitzers. Most of them 
did not know a pawn from a prawn 
but seemed to follow each move with 
avid interest and understanding. 

The Berkeley Chess Club is the 
older, having been in existence more 
than fifteen years. Douglas Tilden was 
a member and had his own specially 
carved set of chessmen. One day, in 
anger at his defeat, he threw them 
around his room. He found them all 
except one piece, which seemed to 
have vanished. Years later it turned 
up hidden behind some books or such. 
But Tilden’s room was so_ cluttered 
up with works of art, books, and 
other odds and ends that we can easily 
believe this story. 

More results from the national tvur- 
nament have come in. Mighty Bob 
Kannapel went down to his first defeat 
—he bowed to Steve Stevenson of 
Maryland and Steve may repeat in a 
second game. Loco Ladner was roped 
and hogtied by Bob. Loco may yet be 
branded with two or more defeats un- 
less he wriggles free and cowtails it 
to high pastures. Standings so far are: 
Section One—Bob Kannapell (7-1); 
Loco Ladner (9-1); Steve Stevenson 


(7-1); Bob Skinner (4-2); Vern 
Bruner (4-6). Section Two—Bob 
Kannapell (7-0); Mike Cohen (6-0) ; 
Ladner (3%4-%); Einer Rosenkjar 


214-214); Stevenson (3-5); Bill Dunn 


(4-5). 

For those who want to learn to play 
chess, we recommend as the best book 
to begin with “An Invitation to Chess” 
by Kenneth Harkness and Irving Cher- 
nev. This book has 40 photographs, 
468 diagrams, and 221 pages of easy- 
to-understand directions. Priced at 
$2.50. 

Let’s hear from readers on how to 
improve this column. 
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CLAUDE JENKINS 


Claude Jenkins Beats Polio 

In the years just before 1912 Claude 
H. Jenkins was a star football player 
at the Nebraska School for the Deaf. 
He also starred in other sports and had 
a special fondness for swimming. 

Upon graduation from the school 
Claude entered a barber college and for 
two years he worked at the trade. Then 
came polio. 

It is not known how Claude con- 
tracted polio, but he attributes it to 
the fact that he stuffed himself with 
too much good food at the picnic on 
a hot summer day and immediately 
dived into a pool to cool off. The heat 
of the day and the chill of the water 
probably gave life to the polio germ 
that lurked somewhere in Claude’s sys- 
tem, and he was paralyzed from the 
waist down, the same condition that 
beset Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

With his limbs useless, Claude took 
to a wheel chair and found a job in a 
cigar factory. Later, his father, who 
owned a theatre building in David 
City, Nebraska, offered Claude part of 
a new building adjoining the theatre, 
where he could sell refreshments to 
theatre patrons. He started a popcorn 
stand there and has been in business 
ever since. 

Claude Jenkins has prospered and he 
leads a happy life in David City. He 
gets about on a motor “coaster” and 
he is well known in town. The town 
council has made it easy for him to 
travel, putting ramps for his wheel 
chair over all the sidewalk curbs. 

His store is equipped with an $850.00 
electric chromium corn popper, and in 
recent years he has been able to hire 
a high school student to run the busi- 
ness, while Claude attends to his corres- 
pondence in his office. 

Claude will be 60 on his next birth- 
day.—JosePH KoLuar. 
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NEW MEXICO ... 

Thanksgiving week-end doings: Mr. 
and Mrs. Leroy Ridings, in company 
with their son, visited El Paso and 
Jaurez, Mexico. 

Don Bradford’s mother and aunt 
came up from El Paso to visit with Don 
for a few days. Saw the sights in 
Santa Fe and nearby environs. 

Dr. and Mrs. Elwood A. Stevenson 
were house guests of the Marshall Hes- 
ters for a few days. Former California 
students at the Berkeley School and 
Kansas School, who were under the 
reign of Dr. Stevenson and who are 
living in Santa Fe, were dinner guests 
at the Hester residence one evening. 

December 9: Gallaudet Alumni Asso- 
ciation (Santa Fe Chapter). The chap- 
ter honored the birth of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet at an excellently served 
banquet. Amusing anecdotes of former 
college days were related by the ban- 
queteers. The repast was so well pro- 
vided that it nearly was the highlight 
of the banquet! Mrs. Elodie (Berg) 
Wukadinovich, Mrs. Jessie Hankins, 
and Leroy A. Ridings committeed the 
well attended event. Eighteen attended. 

Christmas vacation tid-bits: Alice 
Lusk accompanied the Michael Wuka- 
dinovichs to Riverside, California, in 
the latter’s new Studebaker. Mike and 
Elodie were houseguests of the Burton 
Schmidts. Alice visited with her sister’s 
family. 

Mary Sladek, of course, could not be 
kept away from Long Beach at this time 
of the year. She stayed with her father 
and brother, Frank Sladek. Mary was 
quite apprehensive over the train strike 
of recent time but President Truman 
soon allayed her fears. Mary El Capi- 
taned to Los Angeles. She’s returned 
the same way. 

Don and Marilyn Wilkinson took ad- 
vantage of the two-week recess to jour- 
ney to Gary, Indiana. Marilyn works 
in a Santa Fe bank. Her vacation coin- 
cided with Don’s. They both left Santa 
Fe under a worrisome cloud . . . the 
train strike. It’s ‘apparent that they will 
return under happier train  circum- 
stances. 

Don Bradford planned an. itinerary 
that included stop-overs in El Paso (his 
parental home) at Christmas time, Tuc- 
son, Phoenix, the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona. A friend flew here from New 
York City to make it a companionable 
junket. 

Mrs. Jessie Dobson tripped up to 
Denver for several days, visiting friends 
and seeing the sights in that mile-high 
city. She went the day after Christmas. 


OKLAHOMA ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Watt of Los 
Angeles, California, arrived in Okla- 
homa City ‘just prior to the holidays. 
They were met at the local airport by 
Bill and Elsie Reynolds and Edith’s 
family. They had quite a wonderful 
time. while here, visiting relatives and 
frierids all over the state before return- 
ing home the end of December. Edith 
was air-sick all the way from Los An- 
geles to Oklahoma City and she had 
quite a few qualms when boarding the 
plane for the return trip to California. 
It was her first plane ride, remember, 
and her»friends here are wondering 


how she liked it. 
Mr. Edward J. Houghton, former 


resident of Florida, is now residing’ in 
Okla. City and employed by the In- 
dustrial Printing Co. He likes the City, 
finds the people here friendly, and all 
of us are hoping he will remain per- 
manently. 

Bill and Elsie Reynolds are quite 
busy these days organizing a new club 
in Okla. City. The new club sponsored 
a dance at the Y.M.C.A. on New Year’s 
Eve and entertained a crowd of 60 or 
more guests who tell us that the party 
was one of the best ever held in Okla. 
City. The name of the new organization, 
and its meeting place, will be announced 
at a later date. 

Lloyd Bridges, former resident of 
Oklahoma City, who moved to Dallas 
a year ago, is back at his old place of 
employment with a local cleaning es- 
tablishment. His friends here are very 
glad to have him back again. 

Noted among the out-of-towners. at- 
tending the New Year’s Dance at the 
Oklahoma City “Y” were Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi Ross and Mr. and Mrs. Rex Ross, 
all of Ft. Smith, Arkansas. Mrs. James 
Flood, of Enid, also showed up at the 
party accompanied by her guests, the 
Calvin Nanneys of Newton, Kansas. 

The many friends of Richard Hay, 
who pounds the keys for the Daily 
Oklahoman down in Oklahoma City, 
will be glad to know that he will be 
with us for a good while yet. For a time 
he was on the critical list, but with the 
unyielding aid of his brother, Dr. Hay 
and several other doctors, we are happy 
to report that Richard is well on the 
way to complete recovery. 

Hats off to the boys in Sulphur who 
carried OSD’s team to glory this sea- 
son. Theirs is a record worthy of note. 
They were in the winning column to 
the last, only to lose their final playoff 
game. Still we are mighty. proud of 
them and to Coach Smith due credit is 
given. 

Tom and Marion Damron pulled up 
stakes after inhabiting Maud for 25 
years and are now located in Edmond 

(Continued on Page. 20) 
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N.E.G.A, Statue Fund Growing 


According to President H. V. Jarvis, 
of the New England Gallaudet Associa- 
tion the fund for the erection of a 
statue in commemoration of the work 


of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet has 
passed the $3,000 mark and is gaining 
momentum. The fund received a sub- 
stantial boost in December when the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company con- 
tributed $1,000.00. 

The committee has expressed the 
hope that each of the deaf will contrib- 
ute one dollar to the fund, making it 
possible to, complete the statue within 
a short time. Contributions should be 
sent to Walter Rockwell, Treasurer, in 
care of American School for the Deaf. 
West Hartford, Conn. 

The proposed statue is to be of 
bronze, approxiately 71 feet high, and 
it will show a pair of giant hands sym- 
bolizing the sign for “light.” A girl 
with a book emerges, looking up with 
radiant expression, eager for learning. 
The memorial will stand on Gallaudet 
Square, in the city of Hartford, a few 
steps from the site occupied 100 years 
ago by the “Old Hartford School.” The 
photograph at the top of this column is 
from a rough model of the statue. 


RETIRE AT 685! 
Get Life Insurance NOW to supplement 
your S.S. benefits. Same rates as to hearing 
persons. 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 


New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
150 West 22d St., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 
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where Tom is doing a thriving shoe 
repair business. Incidentally, Tom has 
always owned his business. An example 
of another Oklahoma grad making good. 

The Joe Stinsons and Edward Hu- 
kills are sticking pretty close to their 
own fireside these days since purchasing 
new GE television sets. 

Pretty DeLoris Lambert is with us no 
more. Tulsa’s loss is Arkansas’ gain. In 
a quiet ceremony at the home of her 
parents she was married to Clyde Nutt 
of Fordyce, Arkansas Christmas Day. 
DeLoris has assured us, cross her heart 
and hope to die, that she will visit us 
often. 

Surprise visitors at the Tulsa Club 
last November were Mr. and Mrs. Hu- 
bert Allen (Josephine Walker) of near 
Los Angeles. 

Cleo Hawkins has secured a position 
on the World staff and wife, Gladys, 
and daughter LaVeta have moved to 
Tulsa from Muskogee. 

The Martin Shipman family (Ruth 
Rogers) is living in Stillwater, where 
Martin has a better position than the 
one he had at Guthrie. 

William Wood took his vacation the 
week after Christmas and he and Rachel 
drove down to Dallas for a visit with 
his sister and family. On their way 
home they stopped in Sulphur for visits 
with Ted Griffings and George Davies. 
Again they stopped in Oklahoma City 
to spend a few days with their daugh- 
ter. 

At our annual New Year binge we 
were glad to have Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Foltz of the Louisiana school; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Johnson of the Minnesota 
school and Mr. and Mrs. Walter Plattel 
of McAlester with us. 

Carmen Slaven, a supervisor at the 
Arkansas school, was a Tulsa visitor 
during the holidays. 

Now it can be told: Come August, 
the happy home of the Edward Hukills’ 
will be made happier still by the arrival 
of a “bundle of joy.” 


UTTAR. .). 

On Dec. 16th, the MIA of the LDS 
Branch for the Deaf, Ogden, presented 
a variety program, conducted by Afton 
Burdett, for the benefit of the new 
amusement hall. The performers on the 
program were mostly the girls and boys 
from the school for the deaf. Some of 
the Salt Lakers helped make the at- 
tendance a big one. 

To make the English deaf couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Utley, and their 
three children happy and feeling less 
homesick for England, the Ogden peo- 
ple (60) of them had a Christmas party 


for them at the LDS branch for the 
Deaf amusement hall, Dec. 22nd. Ken- 
neth Burdett was in charge of the pre- 
gram which was followed by games, and 
luncheon, served on card tables in the 
banquet hall. Wheelock Freston and 
Lillian Cole were in charge of the 
games. Santa Claus visited the party 
and brought everyone a gift. Many com- 
pliments should go to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Cole, who arranged everything 
for the party. Everyone who attended 
had a very nice time. 


Dec. 24th was the date Mr. Stork 
brought a baby boy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Peterson of Ogden. Being a first 
child, it was their best Christmas gift. 
Recently, they bought a new home. 

Mr. Stork also brought a baby girl 
to Mr. and Mrs. Leland Kidman of 
Wellsville last Octover. They have four 
other pretty daughters . . . Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay Parkin of Ogden are the proud 
parents of their first child, a boy, born 
Oct. 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Keeley of Salt 
Lake City had word after Xmas from 
their son, Arthur, who is fighting in 
Korea. He said the weather was bitter 
cold there. 

To show their appreciation to some 
people of Ogden who had a surprise 
birthday party for them last November, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Utley had dinner 
for them in their home, December 29. 
The dinner, served in English style, 
was enjoyed by the guests, the Wm. 
Coles, Virgil Greenwoods, Walter Za- 
bels, Cecil Logans, Ken Burdetts, Whee- 
lock Frestons, and Arvel Christensens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Utley and their three 
children came here from England last 
spring as converts to the LDS church. 
Mr. Utley is a plasterer and carpenter, 
and is well known as an expert in dis- 
playing tricks and pantomimes. 

On account of her illness, Mrs. Betty 
Judd of South Gate, Calif., spent the 
month of December with her mother in 
Springville, Utah. When she was feel- 
ing better, Sam came up to take her 
and their two little children back home 
to Calif. During their stay here, they 
visited some friends in Salt Lake and 
Ogden. 

The Ogden Frats take their turns hav- 
ing meetings and socials in their homes 
the first Monday of each month. The 
results of the Dec. elections of the 
Ogden Frats were Ned Wheeler as 
President, Jack Peterson, vice-president, 
Arvel Christensen, secretary, Kenneth 
Burdett, treasurer, Charles Whipple, di- 
rector. The yearly banquet was held at 
Graycliff Lodge. Mr. Wm. Cole was 
toastmaster and made the evening an 
enjoyable one for all. 

In our MIA, Branch for the Deaf, 
Ogden, for the first time beginning last 
fall, the deaf adults enjoyed a new 
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special interest class. Now it is a big 
class with Afton Burdett as a teacher 
who makes it a very interesting one. 
She says it is the adults in her class 
who really make it very helpful for her 
by having regular attendance and bring- 
ing in new articles. Every other Tues- 


day after classes there are square 
dances. 
Cecil Earl Logan, 61, resident of 


Ogden the past ten years, died in an 
Ogden hospital in January, after a 
short illness.) He was born September 
5, 1889, in Detroit, Michigan. He first 
married Nora Fee, who died several 
years ago. Later he married Theo Os- 
born in Ogden in July, 1938. He had 
been employed in Ogden as a labeller 
by the California Packing Corp. for 
about ten years. 

Mr. Logan’s education was obtained 
in the North Dakota School for the 
Deaf, at Devil’s Lake, and he later 
moved to Walla Walla, Washington. 
He then lived in Boise, Idaho, before 
coming to Ogden. Survivors include 
the widow, a son, and a daughter; 
George B. Logan, Eugene, Ore.; and 
Mrs. Neil M. (Elaine) Clark, Forest 
Knolls, Calif.; six grandchildren and 
a niece. 


MINNESOTA ... 


John Schumacher, printing instruc- 
tor at the Minnesota School took advan- 
tage of his Christmas vacation by 
working at the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Plant. 

Diane Trexler, fiancee of John A. 
Lauth, found herself in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital undergoing an appendectomy in 
December. She’s on her feet now. 

In his annual selection of all state 
high school football stars, Ted Peter- 
son, Minneapolis Tribune sports writer, 
declared that those named in the selec- 
tion were the biggest and best in the 
state's history. The names of Myron 
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North Dakotans at convention banquet. At the speakers table, |. to r.: William Hartl, treas.; 
Olga Anderson, veteran North Dakota teacher; Mrs. Leslie Hinant, sec'y.; Mrs. R. L. Brand- 
meyer; R. L. Brandmeyer; August Pederson, president; Mrs. August Pederson; Carl F. Smith, 
N.D. School supt.; Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Shirley Binger; Mrs. Homer Ludwick; Homer Ludwick, 
chairman, Chamber of Commerce. 


Smith and Norman Larson, stars. in 
their own right, both on one of the 
strongest MSD aggregations in years, 
were given honorable mention. Hats 
off to those two excellent stalwarts, not 
forgetting to mention Coach George 
Hanson’s part, as well as his assistants’, 
in putting the MSD on the gridiron 
spotlight, 

The Delbert Ericksons drove up to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to spend Christmas 
vacation with the latter’s folks. 

Lillian Serotte, of Buffalo, N. Y., took 
in the sights of the Twin Cities as the 
guest of Oscar Katz for a week. She 
was on hand at the annual New Year’s 
dance at Thompson Hall. 

Plans are being arranged to hold the 
annual Gallaudet College Alumni Asso- 
ciation banquet in St. Paul, our corre- 
spondent, Leo Katz, reports. It is ten- 
tatively scheduled for April 14. 

Proudly driving a brand new Olds- 
mobile club coupe is C. W. Jones of 
Minneapolis; equipped with hydramatic 
drive, too. As for his old car, he sold 
it to one of his children. 

Dark and handsome Dick Opseth of 
St. Paul was seen busy squiring pretty 
Lois Keene, of Des Moines, Ia., around 
in the Twin Cities recently. 

A large delegation of visitors from 
Sioux Falls, S. D., led by Robert Chris- 
tian, a former Minnesotan, came up to 
the Twin Cities to take in the annual 
New Year’s dance at Thompson Hall. 
The correspondent failed to get the 
names of all except one—that of Jerry 
Berke. 

Nearly 200 friends helped Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul E. Kees celebrate their Gold- 
en Wedding anniversary January 14 at 
Thompson Hall. The Kees’ three sons, 


Mr. and Mrs. Otto Butenhoff, who, like many 
others, have abandoned the Minnesota. cli- 
mate in favor of Sunny California. 


Earl of Chicago, Paul of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Wilbur of Minneapolis and 
their families were also on hand. A pro- 
gram emceed by John Langford fol- 
lowed the serving of refreshments, with 
short speeches given by each. A poem 
was rendered in signs by Mrs. William 
Henneman. Despite his 75 years, Mr. 
Kees is still working on the lobster 
shift at the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mrs. Frank Kohlroser returns to the 
Minnesota column with the following 
items from the Fargo-Moorehead area: 

The North Dakota Association of the 
Deaf had its convention in Fargo last 
June 15 to 18th. Fifty members and 44 
visitors were registered. Probably the 
feature of the program was a banquet 
at the Gardner Hotel, with 130 people 
in attendance. Speakers were Superin- 
tendent Carl F. Smith, who substituted 
for John DeLance, who was unable to 
come. 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Butenhoff are 
now located at Lancaster, California, 
where they bought a chicken ranch. 
They like it out there so much, “they 
intend to stay. After many years on the 
farm, they finally called it quits. Before 
their departure, 200 friends and rela- 
tives remembered them with a farewell 
party, and a cash gift, 

On October 28, there was a basket 
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Santa Claus gives out the presents at the Ogden, Utah, party honoring Mr. and Mrs. George 
Utley, newcomers from England. 


social at Union Hall, with a good crowd 
present. Cash prizes were given for the 
best and funniest costumes. 

On Sept. 10, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
August Pederson, and fifteen friends 
were invited in. 

There was a New Year’s eve party 
at the Frank Kohlroser house on Dec. 
31, attended by 21 people. A pot luck 
supper was served and the New Year 
was brought in in grand style. 

Fargo held its 75th anniversary cel- 
ebration in June. It had more the ap- 
pearance of 1890 than present times 
because of the beards sported by the 
men and the old-time long dresses worn 
by the ladies. The deaf men in Fargo 
and Moorhead joined in the beard- 
raising, so you know they are not oral- 
ists. 


OREGON ... 
The time between December 21st 
and 31st was wonderful for Mrs. 


Richard Esau, nee Betty Lee Turner, 
and her baby boy because her hus- 
band, Dick, being in the Marines, 
came home from California for a fur- 
lough. They were together most of the 
time, but took a little time to visit 
some of their friends. Dick has been 
promoted to corporal and is now tak- 
ing further training in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Toll recently 
purchased a dark gray 1951 Chevrolet 
Stylemaster five-passenger coupe. It 
is a beauty! It is their first new car 
for they had been driving a second 
hand car. 


Friends of Mrs. George Hill. were 
surprised to hear that she was taken 
to the hospital, where she received 
some blood transfusions and had a 
minor operation on her neck. They 


hope that she has recovered from 
anemia. 
Mrs. Jennie Bretz’s house was on 


vy 


fire. Nobody was in the house, but 
fortunately, some children, walking 
home from school, noticed the smoke 
and ran to a neighbor’s house. The 
neighbor used a garden hose and put 
out the fire. One of the inside walls, a 
pair of curtains, and a little of the 
upstairs were damaged. The cause of 
the fire was a mystery, as Mrs. Bretz’s 
daughter started a fire in the oil cir- 
culator and went out to see her 
preacher and expected to be back very 
soon. The curtains might have touched 
the stove. Mrs. Bretz felt bad about 
the damage because she just com- 


pleted remodelling the house, but was 
very grateful to the children and the 
neighbor. 

This month Mrs. John Vogt of 
Portland had to fly to Chicago to at- 
tend the funeral of her only sister. 
Her sister had been sick for a long 
time and Mrs. Vogt was with her for 
several weeks about three years ago. 
John had to “batch” for several days 
and was very glad when Mrs. Vogt 
came back. 


CALIFORNIA .. . 


Big doings among the deaf of South- 
ern California these days. The Los 
Angeles Div. No. 27 NFSD is holding 
another Grand Masque Ball at the Los 
Angeles Club on February 17, and a 
comedy titled “John Loves Mary” will 
be presented at the same place Febru- 
ary 24, with Lucy Sigman, Rhoda Clark, 
and Eliner Rosenkjar at the helm. On 
March 24, the Los Angeles Div. No. 27, 
NFSD Auxiliary Frats and the Long 
Beach Club of the Deaf are taking over 
the ballroom at the Los Angeles Club 
with a gigantic vaudeville and_ stage 
show. Part of the show will be made 
up of acts staged in Long Beach last 
November and which were so mirth- 
provoking that everyone wants to see 
them again. We only hope that the Los 
Angeles Club will stand up under the 
strain as huge crowds are expected at 
all three events. 

Friends of Mary Sladek, Long Beach, 


will be surprised to learn that Mary is 


South Dakota Student Catches Ten Pound Northern Pike 


George Lastrico, a Junior at the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf, holds his 
head high these days. 

A short time ago while doing some 
winter fishing, a ten pound northern 
pike challenged him to a severe battle. 
George was victorious. He has special 
reasons to be proud of his “catch.” Not 
many kids can boast of catching ten 
pounders, especially in the manner 
George caught his. 

In this part of the country winter 
fishing is done within little houses 
which are moved about at will on the 
ice. They enable fishermen to endure 
the cold and make winter fishing an 
enjoyable sport. These little fishing 
houses are easy to operate and very 
efficient. First, you cut a hole in the ice 
where you feel fish are waiting. Then 
you slide your house over the hole, 
throw in your hook and sinker and wait 
for action. The houses are usually 
equipped with various kinds of stoves 
which -serve two purposes. First, they 
keep the fishermen warm. Second, they 
prevent the water from freezing. 


At right, George Lastrico and Northern Pike 
he caught through the ice. 


To those of you who feel interested in 
this type of fishing, come up to South 
Dakota and George will show you how 
to catch ten pound northern pikes.— 


R. K. Hotcoms. 
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Seated, |. to r.: Mrs. M. G. Lietchfield, Miss 
Hicks, Archie MacLaren, Alfred Stern, Mrs. 


Edmund Hicks. Kneeling: Charles B. Terry, 
Standing: Lulu Demmerle, Edith Allerup, Mrs. 
Spencer Hoag, Mr. Hicks, George Gilmour, 
Mr. Hoag, Robert Anderson. 


resigning from the faculty of the Santa 
Fe, N. M. school for the deaf come 
June. Especially happy are the members 
of the Long Beach Club who look for- 
ward to having Mary among them reg- 
ularly. 

Wendell Wiley, who bought a brand 
new °50 Chevrolet just before Christ- 
mas, tells us he is not satisfied with 
the new car and is dickering on a 
trade-in for a ’51 model of the same 
make. Walter and Beulah Morgan have 
about the most remarkable new car 
amongst the deaf hereabouts and enjoy 
showing it to their friends. The car is 
a Crosley Station Wagon upholstered in 
red leather and boasts a paint job which 
Jerry Fail aptly describes as a “‘fire- 
engine-red.” Though the car does appear 
rather diminutive, it seats passengers 
comfortably as any larger car and 
Walter loudly declares that it skims up 
the road as swiftly as any other make. 

Mr. and Mrs. DeCastro, former resi- 
dents of Panama, are now settled down 
in Los Angeles and are about the hap- 
piest people we know of. Living in Pan- 
ama twelve long lonely years, the 
DeCastro’s assure everyone that life 
in Southern California is truly wonder- 
ful. 

The Los Angeles Club is doing a 
brisk business these days and a great 
deal of it can be attributed to the ex- 
cellent cooking that is being turned out 
in the club restaurant by Marcus Tib- 
betts and Ethel Wiley. Though the 
kitchen has been enlarged a great deal, 
it is still filled to capacity at all hours 


Greater Cincinnati Silent 
Club, Incorporated 
327 East Eighth Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Cincinnati will be Host to 
1955 Diamond Jubilee 
N.A.D. Convention 
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and everyone attending the club can 
be assured of a good dinner. 

A goodly crowd turned up at the Los 
Angeles Club the afternoon of Sunday. 
January 28 to honor Thelma and Edgar 
Anderson who were married last Au- 
tumn. The Anderson’s are busily hunt- 
ing for an apartment out in West Los 
Angeles so as to be nearer to Edgar’s 
place of employment, Airesearch Air- 
craft Corp. Those on the committe for 
the wedding shower were Messrs and 
Mesdames John Anderson, Martin, 
Workman, Korach, Pope, Wiley, Gard- 
ner, Smith, L. Dyer, Luczac, Pairet, 
O’Brien, Santillanes, Rabb, Moulder, 
Reilly, Larson, Varnes, Tibbetts, Carey, 
Ruth Sullivan, and Eileen Shekan. 

Local sportsmen who have enjoyed 
fishing trips aboard the sportfishing 
boats out of Long Beach with John 
Fail the past decade will be sorry to 
learn that John has forsaken the sport- 
fishing for the commercial industry and 
is now connected with a boat which will 
haul bait for fishing boats and for Van 
Camps Cannery. However, the skippers 
aboard the fishing boats will welcome 
deaf fishermen when the fishing season 
begins again in March. Joe Risser, pop- 
ular skipper of the Petrel last summer, 
is also working with John on the bait 
boat. 


G.C.S.C, Planning Civil 
Defense and First Aid Courses 


At the regular meeting of the Great- 
er Cincinnati Silent Club held on Fri- 
day, January 19, Hilbert Duning, chair- 
man of the newly established Ways and 
Means Committee, speaking for the 
other officers of the club, had an excep- 
tionally interesting announcement to 
make. 

He reported he had been in contact 
with the director of the Regional Civil 
Defense Agency offering the facilities 
of the club in times of emergency and 
the full co-operation of the members 
during such an emergency. On behalf 
of the club members, he expressed a 
desire for full information of steps to 
be taken to establish a class in Civil 
Defense and in return received a letter 
of thanks and a packet of books and 
pamphlets dealing with Civil Defense, 
which will be used in instructing the 
members of the club. 

He also announced that if 25 members 
would enroll for a class, the Red Cross 
would furnish an instructor in First 
Aid. This number, and more, is ex- 
pected to be speedily enrolled. 

As Cincinnati would be, in event of 
a sneak bombing attack, a prime target 
because of its huge machine tool indus- 
try and other vital factories, the above 
steps are proof the members of the 
club are awake to realities. — Ray 
GRAYSON. 


James F. Meagher 


Word flashed over the wires that 
James Frederick Meagher died in Chi- 
cago on February 22, following a heart 
attack on Feb. 12. Thus passes from 
the earthly scene one who for nearly 
a half century was one of the best 
known deaf men in America. 

Jimmy Meagher was a writer and a 


poet. No publication of the deaf was 
complete without something by Mea- 


gher. He wrote for the old Deaf Mutes’ 
Journal and the old Silent Worker. In: 
recent years he wrote for a while for 
THe Strent Worker, and his “Spot- 
light” column has been a regular feature 
of The Frat for many years. 

Educated in the Rochester school, 
where signs were taboo and the manual 
alphabet held full sway, Jimmy became 
converted to the sign language and the 
cause of all the deaf. In all his writing, 
loaded with satire, ungrammatical and 
at times even uncouth, Jimmy never 
pulled a punch. He despised sham; he 
despised oralism; he despised -all that 
was detrimental to the deaf; and he said 
so. He wrote for the masses, simple 
words that flowed from a brain as bril- 
liant and as keen as any of his day. 
He made enemies and he held friends, 
but he wrote as he thought. 

A strong supporter of the NAD and 
of the NFSD, Jimmy Meagher was a 
force for good. 

Jimmy Meagher is survived by his 
widow, the beloved Frau Frieda, as well 
known throughout deafdom as was 
Jimmy himself. They had one son,” 
James, whom they called “Naddie” 
because he was born during a conven- 
tion of the NAD. Naddie died in his 
youth as a result of a football accident, 
a grievous blow to his parents. Jimmy 
and Frieda would have celebrated their 
fortieth anniversary next June 3. 

Jimmy Meagher is gone. His likes 
will not be seen again. 
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Sylvia Chapin Balis 

One by one as the years pass our 
brilliant and noble deaf men and women 
who devoted their lives to the educa- 
tion and betterment of the deaf are 
passing away. Sylvia Chapin Balis is 
one of this group, whose end, at an 
advanced age, came November 20, 1950, 
the result of an attack of cardiac throm- 
bosis. Born in Mattoon, Illinois, March 
8, 1864, she lost her hearing when eight 
years old, following an attack of cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis. For a time she 
had private teachers, and then it was 
decided to send her to the State School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Ill. She 
was an apt pupil, and graduated in 1880 
with high honors. She soon decided to 
devote her life to the advancement of 
the education of the deaf, and her 
teaching career covered a period of 
fifty years. She taught in St. Louis, 
and then in the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. While there she 
met, and later married, James C. Balis, 
a teacher in the same school. They were 
asked to accept positions in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville, Can- 
ada, and it was the home of Mrs. Balis 
for thirty-nine years, her husband hay- 
ing died there in 1917. They wrote ar- 
ticles, gave lectures, and traveled ex- 
tensively, covering almost every state 


in the Union, and schools in Canada, 


and the British Isles. 

Mrs. Balis was active in Civic affairs, 
the Home for the Aged and the City 
Hospital, and she was convener for the 
Public Playgrounds for the city schools 
of Belleville for many years. She taught 
a Sunday School class for 21 years 
without missing a Sabbath. She was 
artistic and painted many pictures from 
still life, featuring flowers, all in water 
color. She had a number of blind-deaf 
pupils, and learned the Moon and the 
Braille systems for the blind in order 
to teach her pupils. 


24, 


Upon her retirement she came to 
Los Angeles, and lived there 21 years, 
but her activities never ceased. She 
took over the pastoral duties of the 
Union Church for the Deaf, and for 
two years ministered over a large group 
every Sabbath at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles. She off- 
ciated at the funeral services of many 
of her friends, visited the sick and the 
distressed, giving aid and comfort to 
many. And while in Canada she was 
very active in Red Cross work in 
World War I, and when the second 
World War started she organized a Red 
Cross Chapter of deaf ladies, beginning 
with eight friends. When the war was 
over eigthy were enrolled. They made 
hundreds of garments, and raised hun- 
dreds of dollars to aid our countrymen. 


As years rolled on Mrs. Balis never 


Vital Statistics ... 


BIRTHS: 


ve and Mrs. Alvin O’Connor, Blaine, Kans., 
a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Van Dyke, Oldham, 
S.D., Nov. 11, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Mead, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 17, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Walz, 
Kans., Nov. 20, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Matzat, Rockford, IIl., 
Noy. 21, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wilson, Dayton, Ohio, 
Noy. 22; a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lieb, New York, N. Y., 
Noy. 22, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mason Anderson, Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Nov. 24, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hirons, Vancouver, 
Wash., Nov. 25, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Abercrombie, Lexing 
ton, Ky., Nov. 25, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cafferty, Grand Island, 
Neb., Nov. 26. a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freddie Clifton, 
Texas, Noy. 28, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Grabill, Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 28, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mitchum, Columbia, 
S. C., Nov. 29, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tommie Cobb, Ahoskie, N. C., 
Dec. 1, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Hreczkosij, Rome, 
N. Y., Dec. 8, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ervine Hastings, Hanlontown, 
Towa, Dec. 16, a boy; their fourth. 


MARRIAGES: 


Harvef Cunningham, Gladys, Va., and Miss 
Agnes Sasser, Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 4. 

Robert Moore and Carolina Sjika, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Nov. 4. 

Samuel Riccio, Buffalo, N.Y., and Miss 
Viola Dudas, Perkinsville, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Leslie Griffith, Columbus, Ohio, and Miss 
Beryl Wills, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 18. 

Hulon Agee and Miss Anna Belle LeMaster, 
Dayton, Ohio, Novy. 18. 

Herman Johnson and Miss Josephine Mayer- 
hofer, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 18. 

J. R. Bowen, Shelby, N.C., and Miss Argia 
Alyse Qualls, Graham, N. C. 

Harry Hursin, Detroit, Mich., and Miss 
Margaret Ann Riley, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 23. 


Wichita, 


Houston, 


lost her speech, and she was a very 
good lip reader until her vision began 
to fail. She mingled with hearing people 
and felt that all deaf persons should do 
so. She was an ardent believer in, and 
hard worker for, the combined system 
of teaching the deaf, using both alpha- 
bet and signs with speech. She declared 
that “speech was not education,” and 
sought to give every possible help to 
the deaf and other physically handi- 
capped people. Oralism has its place, 
but both oralism and the finger method 
were desirable and necessary to the 
wellbeing of the deaf. Because Gallau- 
det College in Washington, D. C. was 
not then a co-educational institution in 
Mrs. Ballis’ student days, she was 
called there to have an honorary degree 
conferred upon her for her interest in 
and devotion to the cause of the deaf. 
—Howarp L. Terry. 


Information regarding vital statistics should 
be sent to Mrs. Richard J. Jones, 1420 East 
15th Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


Shirley Sweezo, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Miss Bertha Piepo, St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 25. 

George A. Mathieu and Miss Carmella Sig- 
gia, Portland, Me., Nov. 25. 

James R. Vaughn, Charlotte, N.C., and 
Miss Pearl Julia Anders, Asheville, N. C., 
Nov. 29. 

Rudolph T. Watson, Charlotte, N.C., and 
Miss Doris Elizabeth Jenkins, Stanfield, N. C., 
Dec. 2. 

Joseph Charles Strachan and Miss Mary 
Anne Boozikee, San Antonio, Texas, Dec. 10. 

Charles Brownell and Miss Ellie Prejean, 
Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 12. 

Glenn Fields and Miss Maxine Summey, 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 20. 

Austin Beegle, Lincoln, Neb., and Mrs. Eva 
Conner, Wichita, Kans., Dec. 23. 


DEATHS: 


David Toomey, 50, Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 5. 

Mrs. J. B. A. Benoit, Benson, Minn., Nov. 5. 

Daniel Slight, 80, Los Angeles, Calif., No- 
vember 11. 

Mrs. Anna M. Hamilton, Flint, Mich., Nov. 
14. Oldest alumna of the Michigan School. 

Charles F. Rosenbaum, 62,. Detroit, Mich., 
Nov. 14. 

Thomas Garelick, 54, New York, N. Y., 
Noy. 15. 

Albert W. 
Noy. 15. 

Clarence E. Webb, 78, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Noy. 19, 

Mrs. Theodosia. Smoak Worley, 64, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Nov. 20. 

Thomas E. Hunt, 54, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27. 

James D. Wilkerson, 48, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dec. 4. 

Leo Wolter, 79, Osseo, Minn., Dec. 4. 

John B. Cavolo, 61, Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 5. 

Lineas Hockman, 74, Staunton, Va., Dec. 5. 

Ashley C. Reeves, 71, Seattle, Wash., Dec. 8. 

J. E. Stockard, 83, Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 12. 

Mrs. Mary C. Riggs, Cincinnati, Ohio, De- 
cember 23. 

May Gritzmacher, 54, St. Paul, Minn., De- 
cember 23. 

Ovie Couch, 58, Terrell, Texas, Jan. 3. 
Killed by a road grader. 

Peter J. Musladen, San Francisco, Calif., 
Jan. 3. 


Chapman, 94, Boston, Mass., 
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Forum Meets at P.S. 47 


A Forum was held on January 9th at 
the auditorium of the P.S. 47, a school 
for the Hard of Hearing and Deaf 
Children, N.Y.C., which the Parents- 
Teachers Association had _ sponsored 
through the unselfish effort of Mr. M. 
Bernstein (Editor’s Note: Mr. M. Bern- 
stein is a father of a deaf child attend- 
ing P. S. 47; a devotee to the deaf 
problems; a great organizer in bringing 
a closer keener relative understanding 
of parents toward their deafened chil- 
dren, and founder of the Naismith Club 
of N.Y.C.), who had selected six hard 
of hearing and deaf adults to speak on 
the platform. The varied main topics 
of the evening were: social activities 
of deaf children, pros and cons of 
parental understandings toward their 
children; the occupational problems; 
the advancements in education in the 
last 25 years; the future aspects of 
things to come; the promotional valua- 
tions of future deaf problems: its pros 
and cons. The Forum was received with 
the most enthusiastic response. As a 
result, the parents requested another 
similar round-table gathering with deaf 
and hard-of-hearing adults, which indi- 
cates most clearly the growing popular- 
ity of this type of educational value. 
Last year was the first inaugural project 
of this Forum, a further clearer indica- 
tion that constructive results has been 
successful in the past. The following 
speakers were the messrs W. Bernstein, 
B. Rodgers, R. Swain, E. Rosenholtz, 
Mrs. Irving Konner, Miss E. Allerup 
and Mr. M. Alpert—Ex.uiotr Rosen- 
HOLZ, 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed. & Fri. Eves.—All Day Sat. & Sun. 

In the Heart of Downtown District 


ST. PETERSBURG SILENT CLUB 
666 - Ist Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
(Mail Address P. O. Box 361, Sta. A) 
Open Saturday Evenings Only 
Joe Schoenfeld, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Wed., Thurs. 

John Galvan, Secretary 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Russell M, Corcoran, Secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 
IN 


991 Mission St., San Francisco 
Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 
Emmette W. Simpson, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
330 West 3éth Street F 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Oven Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Jack Seltzer, Secretary 
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x CLUB DIRECTORY x 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


ATLANTA DIV, No. 28, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
Capital City Lodge Hall, 8 P. M. 
423'/. Marietta Street N.W. 
Visiting Brothers Are Heartily Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, 1.0.0.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Robinson, Secretary 
809 Guthrie Ave. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 


4719/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
obert Hamel, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 


Meets third Sunday each month except 


aul and August 
Leonard Warshawsky, Secretar 
7106 South Lowe Ave., Chicago 2, Wh. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
122 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Wednesday and Friday evenings 

All day Saturday and Sunday 
A Love, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218, So. Main Street 
J. A. Goldstein, Secretary 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday Evenings 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parran Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211, East State St., Rockford, Ill. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
"Friendliest Club in the State" 
Russell Rains, Pres. Betty Braun, Secy. 
DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S, Ervay St, (Own Building) 
Dallas, Texas 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Jack Kinney, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
107! West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
22 E. Jefferson Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
C’ub rooms open daily from 12 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 


3218!, South Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 
All elcome NO PEDDLERS 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC 
CLUB, INC. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 
Andrew Miecznick, Pres. 
ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
21 Front St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(THE KODAK CITY) 
Open Thursday to Sunday, 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 


Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


LONG BEACH RECREATION CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 
Masonic Temple, 835 Locust Ave. 
Long Beach, California 
Open every Saturday evening 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, President 


HOUSTON DIVISION NO 81, N.F.S.D. 


Meetings Every First Tuesday of Month at 
520'/. Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
W. R. Bullock, President 
G. A. Whittemore, Sec'y, 833!/, Wilkes St. 
R. E. Lavender, Treas., 1026 Euclid St. 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION 
ClLuB, INC. 
1391, N. Western Ave., Los Angeles 
Open Wed., Fri. and Sat. Eves. 
Send communications to Alvin Klugman, Secy., 
9144 S. Manhattan Pi., Los Angeles 47 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
358 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
"The City of Good Neighbors" 
Open Wed., Thurs., Fri. Eves., Sat., Sun., Noons 
Charles N. Snyder, Secretary 


TOLEDO SILENT CLUB 
110814, Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohfo 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mary Ross, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
306 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Geo, Gordon Kannapell, Secy. 
4111 W. Broadway, Louisville Il, Ky. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
930!/, W. Douglas (1.0.0.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Visitors Welcome 
Pauline Conwell, Sec'y. 1147 N. Emporia 


WORCESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
598 Main Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Open Every Day 
Welcome to The Heart of Worcester and 
Meet New Friends 
Joseph Ricciuti, Secretary 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
46 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
H. D. Hetzler, Secretary 
952 W. 34th St. 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 
Phoenix YMCA 
2nd Ave. and Monroe St. 
Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
Angela Watson, Secretary 
600 E. Roosevelt St. 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
13151. Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Open Thursday Nights, Saturdays and Sundays 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1127 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Open every day 
Malcolm Norwood, Secy. 

139 N. Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
105! Broad Street, SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Open Fridays, Saturdays, 
Sundays and Holidays 
Mrs. Douglas Hitchcock, President 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
520!/. Lousiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Malcolm H. Pace Sr., President 
Bruce Hays, Secretary 
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The AAA Story 


By Gorpon B. ALLEN 


Editor’s Note: We are indebted to Bud Allen, former Sports 
Editor of Tue Smenr Worker, for the story of your 
AAAD. It will serve as a monument to your glory long after 
the present generation has departed. It is a glorious pillar 
which will ever serve as a shining light for others to emulate. 
As indicative of its growing popularity, the AAAD at this 
writing has 90 member clubs in its fold for 1957. 


JAMES NINE _ 
RESERVATIONS 


ALBERT MEHL 
TREASURER 


GEORGE BURKET 
PROGRAM 


TEDDY 
_CUTSHAW 

CHAIRMAN * 
_ $UB-COMMITTE 


ART KRUGER 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL | 

CLUBS #e DEAF 
BASKET BALL 
TOURNAMENT 


WILSON 


Te: Is A sTORY of the conception, 
birth and growth of an idea which has 
become something of a seasonal cere- 
monial that commands the attention of 
all the deaf—not an ancient one, indeed, 
like the Aztec sacrifices on the pyramid 
of Tenochtitlan or the chanting of the 
Lityerses song by the corn-reapers of 
Boeotia—but a well set and sumptuous 
ceremonial. Our nation’s clubs of the 
deaf annually look forward to a chance 
for a share of the glories that go with 
participating in a national basketball 
tournament. 


Maybe the ceremonial is not so much 
like the singing of the Lityerses song as 
like the initiation ceremonies for the 
young men of the Australian aborigines. 
In such a ceremony, the old men of the 
tribe forcibly seize the young fellow, 
knock out a couple of his front teeth, 
and scare him into a cold sweat by 
whirling a bull-roarer around his head. 
Taking the place of the tribal elders, the 
leaders of our clubs of the deaf abstain 
from the tooth-knocking and bull-roarer- 
whirling and merely tell its young fel- 
lows to go out and play good, clean 
basketball—and win! 

There has been considerable argu- 
ment as to who first conceived the idea 
of a national basketball tournament for 
clubs of the deaf. From the best infor- 
mation available at this time the idea 
seems to have cropped up in the minds 
of two young, active and ambitious deaf 
leaders at the same time. Each wrote 
the other of his idea giving his reasons 
for believing it feasible, their letters 
crossing in the mails. The two men are 
Art Kruger, then of Akron, and Tom 
Elliott of Los Angeles. This exchange 
of letters happened early in 1944. But 
of what good is an idea unless there is 
one with the time, courage, faith in his 
fellow beings, and capable of carrying 
such a tremendous task to a reality? 
Those who regarded the idea as fan- 
tastic and unworkable had to be shown. 
Art Kruger, the little man with big ideas 
and a captivating resemblance of an 
antiquated toothbrush under his nose, 
believed he could fill the bill. He had 
had previous experience in arranging 
tournaments for the adult deaf in the 
East. 

Now comes the birth of the idea that 
has brought forth much praise from 
many persons prominent in deaf circles, 


This is the committee which put over the 
greatest sporting spectacle that has been pro- 
duced in the history of American deafdom, the 
memorable first National Basketball Tourna- 
ment for clubs of the deaf, held at Akron, 
Ohio, April 14, 1945. This layout first ap- 
peared in the souvenir program of this meet. 
Burket, Nine, and Wilson all still are in Akron. 
Mehl is a teacher at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. Cutshaw now lives in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Art Kruger in Los Angeles. 
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This is the team representing Buffalo Club of the Deaf, which won the first bona fide National Basketball Tournament by defeating Akron in the 
finals, 53 to 51. With 45 seconds to go, Akron was leading, 51 to 50. Then National Echols, Buffalo's great Negro forward, stole the ball and 
dunked it in for what proved to be the championship basket. A foul shot by Joe Hosinski in the final second had no bearing on the outcome. 
Players, left to right: Coach Alfred Hoffmeister, Hosinski, Stanley Nabozny, Edward Backlas, Echols, Angelo LaGreco, Robert Sheak, Elmer Briel, 


such as one high official of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf who said 
it was “the greatest organization since 
the Frat.” Needing a sponsor, Mr. 
Kruger talked the matter over with the 
members of the Akron Club of the Deaf. 
They agreed to go with him all the way. 
He went about carefully selecting his 
committee after the club had made him 
general chairman. That now famous 
committee to whom he gave full rein 
was composed of Albert Mehl, George 
Burket, James Nine. Edward Wilson 
and Teddy Cutshaw. 

April 14, 1945, was set as the date 
for the tournament. When the time had 
come, Akron was ready. As Mr. Kruger 


and Russ Sheak. 


wanted the best teams from several sec- 
tions of the country to play in the 
tournament he had sent out question- 
naires to leading clubs in each section. 
Five teams were finally selected—Los 
Angeles, Buffalo, Philadelphia. Kansas 
City, and Akron as the host team. Los 
Angeles was favored to come out on top. 
That team not only whipped every team 
in the Far West but was a power in the 
hearing city leagues. At tourney time 
they had a record of 29 wins out of 40 
starts. In James Jackson, a forward, who 
was named on the All-City five. they had 
the nation’s top deaf scorer with 742 
points in 40 games. They also had Larry 
Koziol. an outstanding guard. Buffalo, 
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who had not lost to a deaf team in eight 
years, won its appointment by beating 
Chicago to win the Great Lakes Clubs 
of the Deaf tournament at Detroit, led 
by their great Negro star, Nathaniel 
Echols and the elongated center, Russell 
Sheak. Philadelphia was selected as the 
best team in the East besides Buffalo. 
and Kansas City represented the Mid- 
west. The host team. Akron, had won 
the Ohio all-state tournament. That 
team, led by Ralph Lee and Charles 
Hart, both, like James Jackson, Missis- 
sipians, was classed among the best. 
The results of the first bona fide na- 
tional tournament for clubs of the deaf 
are now history. To Buffalo went the 


It was the toughest loss of the 
year for these Akronites who not 
only served as host team but car- 
ried the Ohio state championship 
in the first bona fide National 
Basketball Tournament. Akron lost 
it because of a slow start. The 
Rubber City lads trailed by 19-7 
at the quarter but cut the mar- 
gin against them to 27-24 by half- 
time. They still trailed, 43-40, at 
the three-quarter mark but went 
on top early in the fourth period 
and it looked like they were to 
stay, leading by 51-47 with only 
two minutes to qo. But not that 
way to Echols. Pictured left to 
right: Back row—Coach George 
Burkett, George Krulick, Charles 
Hart, William Hughes, Thomas Staf- 
ford, Ralph Lee, Manager Edward 
Carney. Front row—Victor Zucheg- 
no, Andrew Minno, Raymond But- 
ler, Clarence Young. (Richard 
O'Toole absent from picture.) 
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First officers of the AAAD. Left to right: Art Kruger of Akron, president; Alexander Fleischman of New York City, vice president; Thomas 
W. Elliott, of Los Angeles, secretary; and Calvin Nininger of Kansas City, treasurer. 


honor of being the first national cham- 
pions, winning in the final seconds from 
stubborn Akron. Los Angeles, whose 
star, James Jackson, severely injured a 
hand in a practice game at Akron the 
day before the tournament, won conso- 
lation honors from Philadelphia. To 
complete the well publicized event, 
which attracted nearly 2,000 fans, repre- 
sentatives of various clubs met in busi- 
ness sessions and proceeded to organize 
into a permanent group. They elected 
to call it the American Athletic Union 
of the Deaf (AAUD). This title was 
later changed to the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf, due to protests 
from officials of the Amateur Athletic 
Union (AAU) because of the similarity 
of the abbreviation. The first officers 
elected were Art Kruger, Akron, presi- 
dent; Alexander Fleischman, New York, 
vice-president; Thomas W. Elliott, Los 
Angeles, secretary, and Calvin Nininger, 
Kansas City, treasurer. The offices of 
secretary and treasurer were later com- 
bined. Chicago won over Detroit as 
sponsor for the next tournament. Thus 
ended the greatest event in the history 
of American deaf activities. 

Though it is not yet regarded as be- 
ing “of age” the growth of the AAAD, 
now ending its sixth year, has been 
amazing. At last report there are 88 
clubs affiliated. No tournament has been 
without its thrills. Every championship 
game has been a nip and tuck battle up 
to the final whistle. But not all the hair 
raisers were confined to the final game. 
Most of the finalists got there the hard 
way. 

The AAAD has created closer friend- 
ship between clubs of the deaf by in- 
creasing the interest in interclub ath- 
letic competition. It has brought to na- 
tional attention most of the best basket- 


ball teams and certainly the greatest 
players our schools for the deaf have 
produced in recent years. To mention a 
few, there were the aforementioned 
Jackson, Hart and Lee from Mississippi, 
Koziol from Minnesota, Echols of St. 
Mary’s, New York, who was named on 
the All-Star team in each of the first 
four tourneys he played; LeRoy Davis, 
Illinois, who was the main cog that won 
for Chicago the third tournament title; 
Lee Montez, Texas, playing for Hous- 
ton at Philadelphia, gave Buffalo the 
jitters, played in only one game but was 
named on the All-Tournament team and 
won the most valuable player award; 
the Iowa boys, Marxer, Ross, Sawhill, 
Dempewolfe and their latest sensation, 
Marvin Tuttle; Los Angeles’ Melwin 
Sorenson, Utah, now player-coach, is 
the only player to take part in all the 


six tournaments with the same club; the 
latest champions, Little Rock, exhibited 
the Eddie Foltz-tutored specialists, J. L. 
Jackson and Clyde Nutt, and _ goal 
shooter de luxe Wallis Beatty. There 
are more, and more are coming to con- 
tinue to thrill the fans as they did in 
Akron, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Oakland, Washington, and will do in 
Indianapolis, Houston and Milwaukee. 
Without the AAAD and Art Kruger we 
would know very little of the activities 
of those clubs and those great players 
would be known only in their own lo- 
cality. Hats off to Art Kruger. He fur- 
nished the spark that has set aflame 
nationwide interest in inter-club sports 
and bound together greater friendship 
among the deaf. The AAAD has oc- 
complished just what Art and Tom EI- 
liott had visioned it would. 


Tubb Gets State Motor Boat Award 


Lonnie Tubb of Benton, Ark., who 
was featured in the March 1950 issue of 
THE SILENT WorKER, received the state 
trophy awarded by the Arkansas Power 
Boat Association for compiling the 
greatest number of points for racing in 
classes C, D, E and F, family runabouts, 
in races during the 1950 season. 

The trophy, a gold speedboat on wal- 
nut pedestal, was awarded by the Ar- 
kansas Traveler Boats. It first was on 
display at the office of the Benton 
Courier for a few days and is now at 
the Enterprise Shoe Shop, of which 
Tubb is the owner. 

Tubb amassed a total of 969 points. 
The next high man in this class had 
625 points. 

Last summer on August 6th Lonnie 
Tubb placed ninth in the 100-mile mar- 
athon motorboat race on the Missis- 


TTT eee eee 


Sports Editor, Akt KruceR, 3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Assistants, LEON BAKER, RopEy Burns, ALEXANDER FLEISCHMAN, 
Tuomas HincHEY, BuRTON SCHMIDT 
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sippi river from Greenville to Vicks- 
burg, despite some mechanical trouble. 
Tubb held the fourth position for the 
first seventy miles and was forced to 
stop for repairs when the shearing pins 
of his motor broke. He managed to re- 
pair the motor and got back into the 
race to finish ninth out of a field of 
about one hundred boats. 


Tubb reported that the winner of first 
place received $380 in cash and a tro- 
phy. The winner’s time was two hours 
and thirty-five minutes and Tubb made 
the run in three hours and ten minutes. 
He said there were thirteen sea planes 
which flew over the racing boats to 
assist those who might encounter any 
difficulty. When he was stopped to re- 
place the defective pin on his motor a 
plane was immediately sent to see if he 
needed assistance but he waved it on. 
He also reported that the course was 
difficult to follow but that he was luckily 
behind one who was familiar with it, 
and he followed him along the river. 

Feeling that he profited greatly from 
the experience in last year’s contest, 
Tubb is anticipating entering the event 
when it is held again this summer. His 
boat is an all aluminum craft. 
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LOU DYER 


A Great Athlete, a Great Coach, a Great Sportsman 


By Toivo LinpHOLM 


ihe Dyer Is MISSING from the helm 
of the great Los Angeles basketball team 
which he started years ago and which 
has emblazoned the name of its sponsor, 
the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, in all 
the leading papers of Deafdom. No, this 
is no eulogy over the mortal remains of 
a great athlete, a great coach, a great 
sportsman. Lou is very much alive. He 
has just retired. 

Lou quit because he has a family to 
which he wishes to give more of his 
time. Maybe he is tired of the arduous, 
exacting responsibility of team manage- 
ment and the awful let-down when his 
team should miss a trophy by one or 
more misfired plays. Maybe he wants a 
pause, a break in the monotony of re- 
sponsibility, a chance to watch from the 
sidelines and study things from afar. He 
does not know if he will return to 
coaching. But there is no gainsay to 
the fact that Mrs. Jany Lou Dyer and 
their sweet little daughter Diane, aged 
&, have sacrificed greatly for the sake 
of Lou’s athletic craving in the past. 

Lou, 42, born in Denver, graduated 
from the Colorado School for the Deaf 
in 1926, and had three years at Gal- 
laudet and one year at Regis College in 
Denver. In his last year at the Colorado 
school, Lou captained the greatest foot- 
ball team the school ever had. The team 


Lou Dyer and his classy basketball crew who gave the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf 
the AAAD tournament held at Chicago, March 29-30, 
The players, left to right: kneeling—Howard Holmes, 


went through the season of 1925 without 
a defeat. At Gallaudet Lou starred in 
football, basketball, and baseball, and 
won notice and plaudits from, among 
others, football coach Curly Byrd of 
University of Maryland (now president 
of the university), who conducted a col- 
umn of sports in a Washington, D.C., 
daily paper. From Dyer’s scanty collec- 
tion of clippings we could find only one 
by this Byrd, and he was quoting bas- 
ketball coach Burton Shipley of Mary- 
land as saying: 

“I have never seen two more natural 
forwards than Dyer and Cosgrove, and 
they could make good on any team in 
the country. There is nothing they can- 
not do, and they are just about 90 per 
cent of Gallaudet’s team, and that is not 
disparaging in the least the capabilities 
of the other players. Both are good 
shots, accurate passers, fast, and above 
anything else, very intelligent. Those 
two fellows look mighty good to me.” 

Had Lou been: headline-happy and 
made a hobby of collecting clippings 
about his athletic exploits, he could to- 
day have a great scrapbook many times 
over, and this spiel on his sport life 
would have been richer for it. Sad to 
say, Lou went into his sports for the 
sheer thrill of it and collected but little 
record to show for it. 


Lou Dyer as he is today, with his eight-year- 

old daughter, Diane, and wife, Jany Lou, a 

graduate of the Arizona School for the Deaf. 

This picture was taken especially for THE 
SILENT WORKER. 


Such scraps as we can see, however. 
make much of Lou’s athletic greatness. 
For instance, we ran into one clipping 
that gave Lou credit for Gallaudet’s 7-6 
win in 1926 over St. John’s of Annapo- 
lis, who had a habit of licking Gallaudet 
in football year after year. In this game 
fleet-footed Lou, aided by fine inter- 
ference, streaked 70 yards to pay dirt. 
Said another clipping: “Dyer, one of 
the fastest men ever to show on the 


its first and only national basketball championship in 
1946. The Californians defeated Houston, 


Don Miller, James Jackson, Angelo Acuna, Larry Koziol. Standing—Coach Lou Dyer, 


Pittsburgh and Akron to gain this honor. 


Melwin Sorenson, Paul Loveland, Charles Hart, George Dietrich Tony Jelaco, Mike Korach, Tom Elliott, manager. 
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Gallaudet floor in basketball, has car- 
ried his speed and cleverness onto the 
gridiron and is a continual threat in 
a backfield which included Zieske, Mar- 
shall, and Ringle.” 

Lou entered Regis College on an ath- 
letic scholarship and starred there, too, 
but dearth of clippings gave us no light 
as to his accomplishments. But there 
he was in good company. Under the 
coaching of Norman “Red” Strader. 
now coach of the New York Yankees of 
the National Football League, Lou 
played with Maurice “Skip” Palrang, 
now coach of Boys Town, Nebraska, 
and Arnie Herber, who used to play 
for the Green Packers a few years back. 
After Lou left Regis, he joined the Pig- 
gly Wiggly basketball team, the strongest 
team in the Rocky Mountains area in 
1931-32. On this team, he played with 
Jumping McCracken, one of the greatest 
AAU players; Chuck Finley, now coach 
of Idaho University; Duck Dowell, now 
coach of Pepperdine College of Los An- 
geles; and Bill Juengling of Emporia, 
Kansas, one of the best referees in the 
Rocky Mountains section. Later Lou 
played semi-professional baseball with 
the ex-minor leaguers in Denver, Colo.., 
for seven years. 

And there is a clipping of an article 
about Lou Dyer under the caption 
“What an Athlete!” This appeared in a 
Denver newspaper way back in 1934 
which is as follows: 


This may be the only way in which Lou 
Dyer will find out how much fans and players 
appreciate him. 

Only what he reads about himself will he 
ever know what other people think of him. 
A lad that cannot possibly play for public 
acclaim or the crowd’s roar is Lou Dyer, gal- 
lant little North Denver athlete, who is a 
high-ranking performer in most any sport you 
put him in. 

A busy athlete is this silent fellow from the 
north end of town. During the present diamond 
campaigns, he plays at softball with the R.G. 
Bulkley nine in the City Park Y.M.C.A. cir- 
cuit, performs with the St. Pats softballers in 
the Elitch night loop; is second baseman for 


Left, Lou Dyer as a member of the Piggly Wiggly Grocers basketball team in 1931-32, the 
strongest AAU team in the Rocky Mountain area. Other photos show Dyer in Gallaudet regalia. 
He captained the college quintet in 1928-29, his sophomore year. 


the Larimer Street Merchants in the Saturday 
afternoon baseball league, and winds up the 
week roaming around the keystone bag for the 
North Denver Merchants in the Elitch Sunday 
baseball loop. 

During the winter, Lou Dyer will be seen 
on at least two basketball quintets. He was 
good enough to play a season with the Piggly 
Wigglys and has done service with the Cathe- 
dral Hi Hatters and St. Pats. 

To keep down his weight Dyers plays in a 
few football games in the fall. A year around 
athlete who runs from work to play and play 
back to work. 

Plenty of background exists for Lou Dyer’s 
strenuous athletic life. He attended Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D. C., for three years 
and was an all-city man in football and bas- 
ketball, playing against men from American U, 
George Washington, Georgetown, Maryland, 
Baltimore, and others. 

Dyer is fast and quick, with plenty of poise 
and ease. His eyes and brain seem to be super- 
quick to sense the right play. Lou has natural 
speed of foot which makes up for his medium 
stature. 

A genuine athlete who has no managers, 
no promoters, or press agents. He must love 
the game ‘because he cannot play for the 
crowd’s noisy approval which some _ players 
say is necessary to great achievement. His 
execution is probably all the finer from sheer 
concentration. 

His applause is the nod and smile of fans 
and friends who realize that here is one of 
the few really modest young men to play the 
game without ballyhoo or braggadocio. 

And Mr. Dyer also has the advantage of 
not hearing some boos which some time or 
other are thrust at all athletes who perform 
in public no matter what their merits . . . he 
should do well in golf or tennis if he had 
time . . . where they have the noiseless gal- 
leries. 

Coming to Los Angeles in 1937, Lou’s 
restless sporting blood led him to or- 
ganize a basketball team of deaf boys 


Just before saying farewell to the Los Angeles 
Club of the Deaf coaching job, Lou Dyer 
appears here giving instructions to two of his 
outstanding point makers, Paul Loveland (left) 
and Tony Jelaco. Both are Utah School for the 
Deaf products. 


with the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf 
as sponsor. This team through the 
years was in the city leagues, almost 
always in the double A league. In 1946 
Lou’s team won the A trophy, but in the 
last half of the year was transferred to 
the double A, being too strong for the 
single A. . 

When Art Kruger at Akron, Ohio. 
organized the present AAAD, of course 
Lou’s contingent beat all challengers on 
the West Coast and the Rocky Moun- 
tains to represent the West at the first 
bona fide national basketball tourna- 
ment at Akron in 1945. When his star 
forward, James Jackson, sprained his 
“shooting” hand in a warm-up prior to 
the tournament games, Lou lost a chance 
to win the first AAAD tournament. But 
this and one or two other times where 
a near-chance occurred are all spilled 
milk and cannot ever be retrieved. Still 
Lou can brag of a record unsurpassed 
to this day. His team has never missed 
an AAAD tournament, and his team 
has never fallen below third in the 
tourneys. He has won top honors once 
in 1946 and second honors once in 
1949, and third honors four times. Ex- 
cept for one year when the tournament 
was staged in Oakland, his team has 
always had to travel the farthest to play 
in the tournament in the East. 


Readers of the sports pages will 
be disappointed not to find an ar- 
ticle about Willie Riddle, the great 
South Carolina basketball _ star. 
which we promised for the March 
number. It has been necessary to 
postpone publication of the story 
until the Avril number. Watch for 


it then.—kd. 
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Editor: 

I am very much surprised at the 
attitude of Mr. Wesley Lauritsen in 
his letter in the January SILENT 
Worker. I believe he thinks the New 
England Gallaudet Association of the 
Deaf wants all the money for the pro- 
posed statue in Hartford to be raised 
by the deaf of all the 48 states. This 
is not true, as we have already raised 
over $2,000. What we would like to 
have the different states do would be to 
donate a token sum of money. Fifty 
dollars or $100 or so, per state, on an 
average, would be enough so we could 
say the deaf of the U.S. had helped 
erect the monument. 

Mr. Lauritsen is wrong in setting up 
the statue fund drive as a rival of the 
N.A.D. Fund drive. The statue drive 
has already resulted in at least three 
New England hearing men giving $100 
each to the N.A.D. Century Club. 
These men would never have heard of 
the Century Club if they were not in- 
terested in the deaf and if a new inter- 
est had not been aroused by our drive. 
I am myself a Century Club member, 
and at least one other member of my 
committee is a contributor. Many New 
England deaf are life members of the 
N.A.D. The N.E.G.A. and the N.A.D. 
have been good friends in the past and 
there is no reason to stir up unneces- 
sary trouble when the two groups might 
need each other badly in the future. 

A memorial like the one we want 
will be more than just a pretty piece of 
bronze Anyone who thinks all 
statues are just pieces of stone or 
bronze has no soul for beauty. Every 
immigrant, and every homeward bound 
America were fighting each other for 
of Liberty. Two countries in South 
America were ghting eafich other for 
years. Finally they decided to put up 
a huge statute of Christ on their border. 
Ever since this, they have been at peace. 
Our statue will thrill the hearing peo- 
ple’s hearts and open them in. gene- 
rosity to the deaf. 

Thousands of people see the replica 
of the Gallaudet statue in West Hart- 
ford. Some of them are sculptors, rich 
people who love art and sculpture, and 
parents of deaf children at the school. 
They are much impressed by the story 
of Gallaudet, and I think the bronze 
statue is doing more for the combined 
system than many flesh and_ blood, 
living people. Poems have been written 
about it and it is named in art guides 
to the City of Hartford. But it does not 
mark the original site of the Old Hart- 
ford School. We want to mark this site, 
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where more people will see it and be- 
come interested in the deaf. 

It is silly to say Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet would oppose this drive if he 
were alive today. People do not ask 
their heroes HOW to honor them. 
There would be no Lincoln Memorial, 
or Jefferson Memorial, if people had 
first asked Lincoln or Jefferson. Poor 
boys get inspiration from these memor- 
ials now. 

How about your group sending us 
$00 or $100 now? Send us $1.00 your- 
self, if you can. 

H. V. Jarvis, Chairman 
and President of New England 
Gallaudet Association of the Deaf 

Editor: 

Your excellent selection of “Silent 
Night,” a beautiful portrayal of our 
wonderful sign language, for the De- 
cember cover is worthy of highest com- 
pliments. This is, indeed, the cover of 
all covers. 

Nevertheless, | wonder if there is one 
mistake in the signs which Miss De- 
Curtins so beautifully demonstrates. 
Being a graduate of a rigid oral school 
in Detroit and endowed with an ever- 
eager desire to be adept at use of the 
sign language, | do not wish to have 
my progress hindered by a simple mix- 
up in words. 

Is the sign for “night” as portrayed 
by Miss DeCurtins supposed to mon 
“morning? Kindly straighten me out. 

ConsTANTINO L. MArcHIONE, 
Reseda, California 


Connie’s study of the sign languag” 
evidently hasn't reached the song stage. 
In singing “Silent Night.” the right 
hand sweeps all the way through, to 
indicate the sun setting on one horizon 
and rising on the opposite one. Literally, 
this means “all night.’ The camera 
caught Miss DeCurtins just as her hand 
was completing the swing. and_ this 
would mean “morning” only if we ig- 
nored the motion which the camera 
could not show.—Eb. 

Editor: 

It was with much pride that I read 
the story of Nathaniel Echols in the 
sports section of the January SILENT 
Worker. I have always enjoyed read- 
ing THE SrLeEntT WorKER, and it gave 
me a special thrill to read of such 
fine accomplishment by a member of my 
own race. I would like to see more of 
my race succeed. 

To Mr. Art Kruger I say, “Orchids to 
you on your story of Nathaniel Echols. 

Mrs. L. J. Stewart. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


. Jacobs and his staff. 


New Staffers 


In this column are 
depicted some of the 
new members of THE 
SILENT WORKER 
staff, and still others 
are being signed up, 
who will be introduced 
as they begin their as- 
signments. 

Leo M. Jacobs was 
announced last month 
as new feature editor. 
In the short time since 
his appointment, he has 
enlisted the services of a number of assistants, 
and the features you will find here next 
month will have been 
assembled by Mr. 


LEO M. JACOBS 


An old staff member 
appears this month in 
a new role. He is Mer- 
vin D. Garretson, who, 
as humor editor on our 
original staff, conduct- 
ed a department called 
“Verse ... and Worse.” 
Mr. Garretson is now 
starting a new column, 
“Personally . . .” He 
will also assist with other material. Mr. Gar- 
retson is head teacher in the Montana School. 

Elmer Long was in- 
troduced last month 
with his new column, 
“The LONG View,” 
as was Roy Holcomb. 
Mr. Holcomb, in addi- 
tion to gathering mate- 
rial on the deaf from 
here, there, and every- 
where, is working on 
two new series soon to 
start in THE. SILENT 
WORKER. A versatile 
individual, Mr. Holcomb 
also contributed the installment on “Children 
of the Deaf.” A product of Texas Schools for 
the Deaf and of Gal- 
laudet College. At col- 
lege he was one of the 


M. D. GARRETSON 


ROY K. HOLCOMB 


“five iron men’ that 
won Gallaudet’s first 
and only_ basketball 


championship. 
Raymond Grayson, 
one of the old SILENT 
WORKER work horses, 
has been elevated to an 
associate editorship. Mr. 
Grayson needs no in- 
troduction here, for his 
frequent contributions have made him well 
known to readers of the news department. Mr. 


RAY GRAYSON 


Grayson lives in Cin- 
cinnati and is active 
in numerous projects 


among the deaf. His fa- 
ther is Frank Grayson, 
noted Cincinnati base- 
ball writer. 

Another column be- 
ginning this month 
which should be of in- 
terest to many readers 
is “Checkmate,” a chess 
column by Emil  S. 
Ladner, new chess edi- 
tor and one of deafdom’s crack players. Chess 
players are invited to contribute. 


EMIL S. LADNER 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
ae Calling All Deaf Sportsmen 
2°%% BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 
2% eae. 7 e 

2 8% Dont Miss It 


~ The Seventh Annual A. A. A. D. National 


— Basketball Tournament 
Arsenal Technical H. S. Gym 


1500 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


March 29-31, 1951 


See the Outstanding Examples of the Nation’s Deaf Basketball 
Teams and Players in Action 


Visit the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, Scene of 
the Famous 500-Mile Race 


Attend the Reception and Entertainment in the Riley Room 
of the Claypool Hotel—Thursday Night 


Many other things to see and do—Come and 
have a good time—We’ll be expecting you! 


CLAYPOOL HOTEL HEADQUARTERS 


Illinois and Washington Streets 


ou Host Club Welcomes You 


_ THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 46 North Pennsylvania Syreetipipeianapolis | 


